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OHAPTEB L 

The hand of the clock iaabesned up on the 
white wall of the conference room, just oyer the 
framed card bearing the words ''Stand up for 
Jesna/' and between two other edinilar cards, re- 
speotiyely bearing the sentences '' Oome Unto Me/' 
and '' The Wonderfol the Oonnselor/' pointed to 
ten minutes of nine. As was usual at this period 
of Newrille prayer-meetings, a prolonged pause 
had supervened. The regular standbyes had all 
taken their usual part, and for any one else to 
speak or pray would haye been about as irregular 
as for one of the regulars to fail in doing so. 
For the attendants at Newyille prayer-meetings 
were strictly diyided into the two classes of speak- 
ers and listeners, and, except during reyiyals or 
times of special interest, the distinction was scru- 
pulously obseryed. 
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Doioon TntUe had spoken and prayed. Dea- 
con Miller had prayed and spoken. Brother Hnnt 
had amplified a point in last Sunday's sermon. 
Brother Taylor had oaUed attention to a recent 
snddan deatii in the yiUage as a warning to sin- 
nerSy and Sister Morris had prayed twice, the sec- 
ond time, it mnst be admitted, with a certain per- 
ceptible petulance of tone, as if willing to haye it 
nnderstood that she was doing more than ought 
to be expected of her. Bntwhile it was extreme- 
ly improbable that any others of the twenty or 
thiriy persons assembled wonld feel called on to 
break the silence, thongh it stretched to the crack 
of. doom, yety on thie other hand, to close the 
meeting before the mill bell had strock nine, 
wonld haye been regarded as a dangerons innoya- 
tion. Accordingly it only remained to wait in 
decorous silence during the remaining ten min- 
ntes. 

The clock ticked on with that judicial intona- 
tion characteristic of time-pieces tiiat measure sa- 
cred time and wasted opportonities. At interyals 
the pastor, with an innocent affectation of haying 
jnst obseryed the silence, would remark : '' There is 
yet opportunity. . . • Time is i>assing, brethren. 
• • . Any brother or sister. . . . We shall be glad 
to hear from any one.'' Farmer Bragg, tired with 
his day's hoeing, snored quietiy in the comer of 
a seat. Mrs. Parker dropped a hymn-book. Idt- 
tie Tommy Blake, who had fallen oyer while nap- 
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ping and hit his noee, sniyeled under his breath. 
Madeline Brand, as she sat at the melodeon bdow 
the minister's desk, stifled a small yawn with her 
pretty fingers. A Jnne bng boomed through the 
open window and circled around Deacon Tattle's 
head, afiCecting that good man with the solidtude 
characteristic of bald-headed persons when bussing 
things are about. Next it made a diye at Made- 
line, attracted perhaps by her shining eyes, and 
the little gesture of panic with which she evaded 
it was the prettiest thing in the world ; at least, 
so it seemed to Henry Burr, a broad-shouldered 
young fellow on the back seat, whose strong, seri- 
ous &oe is just now lit up by a pleasant smile. 

Mr. Lewis, the minister, being seated directly 
under the dock, can not see it without turning 
around, wherein the audience has an adTantage 
of him, which it makes full use of. Indeed, so 
closely is the general attention concentrated upon 
the time-piece, that a stranger might draw the 
mistaken inference that this was the object for 
whose worship the little company had gathered. 
EinaUy, making a slight concession of etiquette 
to curiosity, Mr. Lewis turns and looks up at the 
clocks and, again facing the people, observes, with 
the air of oommunicating a piece of intelligence, 
^* There are yet a few moments.'' 

In fact, and not to put too fine a point upon 
it, there are five minutes left, and the youngmen 
on the back seats, who attend prayer-meetings to 
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go home with the girls, are experiencing increas- 
ing qnalmB of alternate hope and fear as the mo- 
ment draws near when they shall put their for- 
tune to the test, and win or lose it all. As they 
fnrtiyely glance oyer at the girls, how f onnidable 
they look, how superior to common affections, 
how serenely and icily indifferent, as if the exist- 
ence of youth of the other sex in their yidnity at 
that moment was the thought furthest from their 
minds I How presumptuous, how audacious, tp 
thosjBf youth themsehres now appears the design, 
a little while ago so jauntily entertained, of ac- 
companying these dainiy beings home, how weak 
and inadequate the phrases of request which they 
had framed wherewith to accost them I Madeline 
Brand is looking particularly graye, as becomes a 
young lady who knows that she has three would- 
be escorts waiting for her just outside the church 
door, not to count one or two within, between 
whose conflicting claims she has only fiye minutes 
more to make up her mind. 

The minister had taken up his hymn-book, 
and was turning oyer the leayes to select the clos- 
ing hymn, when some one rose in the back part of 
the room. Eyery head turned as if pulled by one 
wire to see who it was, and Deacon Tuttle put on 
his spectacles to inspect more closely this dilatory 
person who was moyed to exhortation at so un- 
necessary a time. 

It.was George Bayley, a young man of good 
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edaoation, excellent trainings and onoe of great 
piomise, but of most unfortunate recent experi- 
ence. About a Tear previous he bad embezzled a 
small amount of the funds of a corporation in 
Newrille, of which he was paymaster, for the pur- 
pose of raising money for a pressing emergency. 
Yarious circumstances showed that his repentance 
had been poignant^ eyen before his theft was dis- 
coTsred. He had reimbursed the corporation^ 
and there was no prosecution, because his dis- 
honest act had been no part of generally vicious 
habitSy but a single unaccountable deflection from 
rectitude. The. evident intensity of his remorse 
had excited general cfympathy, and, when Parker, 
the. village druggist, gave him employment as 
elerk, the act was generally applauded, and all 
the village folk had endeavored with one accord, 
'by a-firiendly and hearty maimer, to make him 
feel that they were disposed to f qrget the past and 
help him. to begin life over again. He had been 
converted at a revival the previous winter, but 
was counted to have backslidden of late and bo- 
come indifierent to religion. He looked badly. 
His face was exceedingly pale, and his eyes were 
sunken. But these cfymptoms of m^tal sick- 
ness were dominated by an expreevdon of singu* 
lar peace and profound cabn. He had the look 
of one whom, after a wasting illness, the fever 
has finally left ; of one who has struggled 
hard* but whose struggle is oyer. And his voice. 
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when he began to speak^ was Tery soft and 
clear. 

*^ If it will not be too great an inconyenienoe,'' 
he said, ''I should like to keep yon afewmlnntes 
while I talk about myself a little. Yon remem- 
ber^ perhaps^ that I professed to be conyerted last 
winter. Since then I am aware that I haye shown 
a lack of interest in religions matters, which has 
certainly justified you in supposing that I was 
either has^ or insincere in my profession. I haye 
made my arrangements to leaye you soon, and 
should be sorry to haye that impression remam 
on the minds of my friends. Hasty I may haye 
been, btit not insincere. Perhaps you will excuse 
me if I refer to an unpleasant subject, but I can 
make my meaning clearer by reyiewing a little of 
my unfortunate history.*' 

The suayity with which he apologized for al- 
luding to his own ruin, as if he had passed beyond 
the point of any personal feeling in the matter, 
had something uncaniiy and creepy in its efFect 
on the listeners, as if they heard a dead soul 
speaking through liying lips. . 

^^ After my disgrace,'' pursued the young man 
in the same quietly ezplimatory tone, " the way 
I felt about myself was yery much, I presume^ as 
a mechanic feels, who by an unlucky stroke has 
hopelessly spoiled the looks of apiece of work, 
which he neyertheless has got to go on and com- 
plete as best he can. !N'ow you know that in or- 
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dBF to find any pleasnre in hid work, the workman 
mnst be able to take a certain amonnt of piide in 
it Nothing is more disheartening for him than to 
haTe to keep on with a job with which he mnst be 
disgusted every time he returns to it^ eyery time 
his eye glances it oyer. Do I make my meaning 
clear P I felt like that beaten crew in last week's 
regatta^ which, when it saw itself hopelessly dis- 
tanced at the yery outset, had no pluck to row 
out the race, but just pulled ashore and went 
home. 

^'Why, I remember when I was a little boy in 
school, and one day made a big blot on the yery 
first page of my new copy-book, that I didn't haye 
the heart to go on any fiurther, «uid I recollect well 
how I teased my father to buy me a new book, and 
cried and sulked until* he finally took his knife 
and neatly cut out the blotted page. Then I was 
comforted and took heart, and I belieyel finished 
that copy-book so well that the teacher gaye me 
Reprize. 

^'!M'ow you see, don't you," he continued, the 
ghost of a smile glimmering about his eyes, ^^how 
it was that after my disgrace I couldn't seem to 
take an interest any more in anything ? Then 
came the reyiyal, and that gave me a notion that 
religion might help me. I had heard, from a 
child, that the blood of Christ had a power to 
wash away sins and to leaye one white and spot- 
less with a sense of being new and clean every 
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« 

whit That was what I wanted^ just what I 
wanted. I am snre that yon neyer had a moie 
sinoere^ more dead-in-eamest oonyert than I was.'' 

He paused a moment, as if in mental oontem- 
platioiiy and then the words dropped slowly from 
his Hps^ as a dim, self-pitying sndle rested on his 
haggaid&oe. 

''I really think yon wonld be spny forme if 
you knew how yery bitter was my disappointment 
when I found that these bright promises were 
only flgnratiye expressions which I had taiken lit- 
erally. Doubtless I should not haye fallQa into 
such a ridiculous mistake, if my great need had 
not made my wishes &thers to my thoughts. 
If obody was at all to blame but myself ; nobody 
at alL Fm blaming no one. Forgiying sins, I 
should haye known, is not blotting l^ein diii The 
blood of Christ only turns them red instead of 
blacL It. leayes them on the record. It leayes 
them in the memory. That day when I blotted 
my copy-book at school, to haye had the teacher 
forgiye me eyer so kindly would not haye made 
me feel the least bit better so long as the blot was 
there. It wasn't any penalty from without, but 
the hurt to my own pride which the spot made, 
that I wanted taken away, so I might get heart 
to go on. Supposing one of you — ^and youll ex- 
cuse me for asking you to put yourselyes a mo- 
ment in my place — ^had picked a i>ockeb Would 
it make a great deal of difference in your state of 
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mind that the person whose pocket yon had picked 
kindly f oigsve yon and declined to proBeoute ? 
Yonr oflense againeft him was trijBing and easily 
repaiied. Yonr chief offense was against yonr- 
selfy and that was iireparable. 'No other person 
with his forgiyenesB can mediate between yon 
and yonrsell Until yon haye been in snch a fix 
yon can't imagine, perhaps, how cnrionsly imper- 
tinent it sonnds to hear talk abont somebody dse 
forgiying yon for mining yonrsell It is like 
mocking/' 

The nine o'clock bell pealed ont from the mill 
tower. 

''I am trespassing on yonr kindness, bnt I 
haye only a few more words to say. The ancients 
had a beantifnl fable abont the w^^tei; of JjeiQ\.e, in 
which the sonl that was bathed straightway forgot 
all tiiat was sad and eyil in its preyions life ; the 
most stained, disgraced, and monrnfnl of sonls 
coming forth fresh, blithe, and bright as a baby's. 
I suppose my absurd misunderstanding arose from 
a yagne notion that the blood of Ohrist had in it 
something like this yirtue of Lethe water. Just 
think how blessed a thing for men it would be if 
such were indeed the case, if their memories could 
b^ cleansed and disinfected at the same time 
their hearts were purified I Then the most dis^ 
graced and ashamed might liye good and happy 
liyes again. Men would be redeemed from their 
sins in &ct, and not merely in name. Thefigura- 
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idye promises of the Gospel would become liierall j 
tme. But this is idle dreaming. I irill not 
keep yon,'' and, checking himself abruptly, he sat 
down* 

The moment he did so, Mr. Lewis rose and 
pronounced the benediction, dismissing the meet- 
ing without the usual dosing hymn. He was 
afraid that something might be said by Deaoon 
Tuttle or Deacon Miller, who were good men, but 
not Tery subtile in their spiritual insight, which 
would still further alienate the unfortunate young 
man. His own intention of finding opportunity 
for a little priyate talk with him after the meet- 
ing was, howeyer, disappointed by the promptness 
with which Bayley left the room. He did not 
seem to notice the sympathetic faces and out* 
stretched hands around him. There was a set 
smile on his &ce, and his eyes seemed to look 
through people without seeing them. There was 
a buzz of conyersation as the people began to talk 
together of the decided noyelty in the line of con- 
ference-meeting exhortations to which they had 
just listened. The tone of almost all was sympa- 
thetic, though many were shocked and pained, 
and others declared that they did not understand 
what he had meant. Many insisted that he must 
be a little out of his head, calling attention to the 
fadt that he looked so pale. N^one of these good 
hearts were half so much offended by anything 
heretical in the utterances of the young man as 
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ihey were stined with sympathy for his eyident 
diflconragement. Mr. Lewis was perhaps the only 
one who had receiTed a Teiy distinot impression 
of the line of thought underlying his words^ and 
he came walking down the aide with his head bent 
and a yery graye Jhoe, not joining any of the 
groups which were engaged in talk. Henry Burr 
was standing near the door^ his hat in his hand ^ 
watching Madeline out of the comers of his eyes, 
as she dosed the melodeon and adjusted her shawL 

f'Good eyening, Henry/' said Mr. Lewis, 
pausing beside the young man. ''Do you know 
whether anything unpleasant has happened to 
Gteorge lately to account &r what he said to- 
night?'' 

'' I do not, sir/' replied Henry. 

''I had a£ancy that he might haye been slight- 
ed by some one, or giyen the cold shoulder. He 
is yery sensitiye." 

''I don't think any one in the yillage would 
slight him/' said Henry. 

H I should haye said so, too," remarked the 
minister, reflectiyely . ** Poor boy, poor boy 1 He 
seems to feel yery badly, and it is hard to know 
how to cheer him." 

"Yes, sir— that is— certainly," replied Henry 
incoherently, for Madeline was now coming down 
the aisle. 

Li his own preoccupation not noticing the 
young man's, Mr. Lewis passed out. 
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As she approached the door Maddine was talb- 
ing animatedly with another young lady. 

^' €k>od eyening/' said Henry. 

''Poor fellow I '' contmned Madeline to her 
companion, '' he seemed quite hopdesB.'' 

'' Good eyenimg/' repeated Heniy. 

Looldng around, she appeared to obserre him 
Ibr the first time. '' Good eyening,'' she said. 

''May I escort yon home f he asked, becom- 
ing slightly red in the face. 

She looked at him for a moment as if she 
oonld scarcely belieye her ears that sooh an anda- 
dons proposal had been made to her. Then she 
said, with a bewitching smile, 

" I shall be mnch obliged." 

As he drew her arm beneath his own the con- 
tact diffosed an ecstatic sensation of secnriiy 
.tfarongh his stalwart bnt tremnlons limbs. He 
had got her, and his tribulations were forgotten. 
For a while they walked silently along the dark 
streets, both too much impressed by the tragic 
suggestions of poor Bayley's ontbrei^ to drop at 
once into triyialities. For it must be miderstood 
that Madeline's little touch of coquetry had been 
merely instinctiye, a sort of unconsdous reflex 
action of the feminine neryous system, quite con- 
sistent with yery lugubrious engrossments. 

To Henry there was something strangely sweet 
in sharing with her for the first time a mood of 
solenmity, seeing that their intercourse had al- 
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ways before been in the yein of pleasantry and 
badinage common to the first stages of oonrtships. 
This new ezperienoe appeared to dignify their re- 
lation^ and weave them together with a new 
strand. At length she said : 

''Why didn't yon go after poor George and 
oheer him np instead of going home with me ? 
Anybody oonld haye done thaf 

''No donbty" replied Henry, seriously, "bnt, 
if Fd left anybody else to do it, I should have 
needed cheering up as much as Oeorge does.'' 

" Dear me," she exclaimed, as a little smile, 
not exactly of yezation, curred her lips under 
coyer of the darknescf, "you take a most unwar- 
rantable liberty in being jealous of me. I neyer 
gaye you nor anybody else any right to be, and I 
won't haye it 1" 

" Yery well. It shall be just as you say," he 
replied. The sarcastic humility of his tone made 
her laugh in spite of herself, and she immediately 
changed the sulq'ect, demanding : 

"Where is Laura to-night P" 

"She's at home making cake for the pionio," 
he said. 

"The good girl I and I ought to be making 
some, too. I wonder if poor Oeorge will be at the 
picnic ? " 

"I doubt it," said Henry. "You know he 
neyer goes to any sort of party. The last time I 
saw him at such a place was at Mr. Bradford's. 
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He was playing whist^ and ihey were joking about 
cheating. Somebody said — ^Mr. Bradford it was 
— 'I can trofit my wife's honesty. She doesn't 
know enongh to cheat, bnt I. don't know about 
Gteorge.' George was her partner. Bradford 
didn't mean any harm ; he f orgot, yon see. He'd 
have bitten his tongue off otherwise sooner than 
hyave said it But eyerybody saw the application, 
and there was a dead silence. George got red as 
fire and then pale as death. I don't know how 
they finished the hand, but presently somebody 
made an excuse, and the game was broken ofiE." 

'^ Oh, dear I dear I That was cruel I cruell 
How could Mr. Bradford do it ? I should tiiink 
Jhe would neyer forgive himself I never I" ex- 
claimed Madeline, with an accent of poignant 
sympathy, inyoluntarily pressing Henry's arm, 
and thereby causing him instantly to forget all 
about George and his migf ortunes, and setting his 
heart to beating so tumultuoudy that he was 
afraid she would notice it and be offended. But 
she did noi^seem to be conscious of the intoxicat- 
ing efKuence she was giving forth, and presently 
added, in a tone of sweetest pity : 

^^He used to be so frank and dashing in his 
manner, and now when he meets one of us girls 
on the street he seems so embarrassed, and looks 
away or down at the ground, as if he thought we 
idiould not like to bow to him, or meant to cut 
him. I'm sure we'd out our heads off sooner. 
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If 8 enoiigh to maloe one cry^ snch times^ to see 
how mretched he ia, and so sensitiYe that no one 
can say a word to cheer him. Did you notice 
what he said about learing town P Ihadn'theard 
anything abont it before, had yon ?'' 

"No/* said Henry, "not a word. Wonder 
where he's going. Perhaps he thinks it will be 
easier for him in some place where they don't 
know him." 

They walked on in sQence a few moments, 
and then Madeline said, in a mnsing tone : 

"How strange it would seem if one really) 
conld haye unpleasant things blotted out of their! 
memories 1 What dreadfnl thing would you f or- j 
get now, if you could F Oonfess." 

" I would blot out the recollection that you 
went boat-riding with Will Taylor last Wednes- 
day afternoon, and what Fye felt about it oyer 
since." 

" Dear me, Mr. Henry Burr," said Madeline, 
with an air of ezcessiYe disdain, "how long is 
it since I authorized you to concern yourself with 
my affairs ? If it wouldn't please you too much, 
Fd certainly box your ears." 

" I think you're rather unreasonable," he pro- 
tested, in a hurt tone. '^ You said a minute ago 
that you wouldn't permit me to be jealous of you, 
and just because I'm so anxious to obey you that 
I want to forget that I oyer was, you are yexed." 

A small noise, ezpressiye of scorn, and not to 
2 
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be lepresented by letters of the alphabet, was all 
the reply she deigned to this more ingenious than 
ingenuous plea. 

'^ Fye made my conf ession, and iVu only fair 
you should make yours/' he said next. ** What 
remorseful deed have you done that you'd like 
to forget?" 

^' You needn't speak in that babying tone. I 
fancy I could commit sins as well as you ^ with all 
your big mustache, if I wanted to. I don't bo- 
lieye you'd hurt a fly, although you do look so 
like a pirate. You'ye probably got a goody little 
conscience, so white and soft that you'd die of 
shame to hare people see it." 

''Excuse me. Lady Macbeth," he said, laugh- 
ing, " I don't wish to underrate your powers of 
depraviiy, but which of your soul-destroying sins 
would you prefer to forget, if, indeed, any of 
them are shocking enough to trouble your ex- 
oessiyely hardened conscience ? " 

''Well, I must admit," said Madeline, seri- 
oudy, "that I wouldn't care to forget anything 
Fye done, not eyen my &ults and follie& I 
should be afraid if they were taken away that 
I shouldn't haye any character left." 

" Don't put it on that ground," said Henry, 
f If s sheer yaniiy that makes you say so. You 
know your &ults are just big enough to be beau- 
tynspots, and that's why you'd rather keep 



'em." 
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She reflected a momenty and then said, de- 
dfiiyely : 

^* Thafs a compliment. I don't belieye I like 
'em from yotu Don't make me any more." 

Perhaps she did not take the trouble to an- 
alyze the sentiment that prompted her words. 
Had she done so, she wonld doubtless haye found 
it in a consciousness when in his presence of being 
snrronnded with so fine and delicate an atmos- 
phere of iinspoken deyotion that words of flattery 
soundisd almost gross. 

They pansed before a gate. Poshing it open 
and passing within, she said, *^ Good night." 

*^ One word more. I haye a fayor to ask," he 
said. '' May I take you to the picnic ?" 

** Why, I think no escort will be necessary," 
she replied, ^^ we go in broad daylight, and there 
are no bears or Indians at Hemlock Hollow." 

'' But your basket You'll need somebody to 
carry your basket." 

*' Oh, yes, to be sure, my basket," she ex- 
claimed, with an ironical accent. '^ It will weigh 
at least two pounds, and I couldn't possibly carry 
it myself of course. By all means come, and 
much obliged for your thonghtfulness." 

But as she turned to go in she gaye him a 
glance which had just enough sweetness in it to 
neutralize the irony of her words. In the treat- 
ment of her loyers, Madeline always punctured 
the sMn before applying a drop of sweetness, and 
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perhaps thia accounted for the potent effect it. 
had to infilanie the blood, compared with the 
more profose bat snperfioial q;qplication8 of Icbb 
Bharp-tongaed maidens. 

Heniy waited until the graoefal figure had a 
moment revealed its charming outline against the 
lamp-lit interior, as she half turned to dose the 
door. Love has occasional metaphysical turns, 
and it was an odd feeling thai came oyer him as 
he walked away, being nothing less than a rush 
of thankfulness and self-congratulation that he 
was not Madeline. For, if he had been she, he 
would have lost the ecstasy of loving her, of wor- 
shiping her. Ah, how much she lost^ how much 
all those lose, who, fated to be the incarnations of 
beauty, goodness, and grace, are precluded from 
being their own worshipers I Well, it was a con- 
solation that she didn't know it, that she actually 
thought that, with her little coquetries and ex- 
actions, she was enjoying the chief usufruct of her 
beauty. Qod make up to the han^ty, willfal 
darling in some other way for missing the passing 
sweetness of the thrall she held her loyers in I 

When Burr reached home, he found his sister 
Laura standing at the gate in a patch of moon- 
light 

''How pretty you look to-night 1" he said, 
pinching her round cheek. 

The young lady merely shrugged her shoulders, 
and replied dryly : 
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''So she let yon go home with her." 

''How do yon know that f he asked^ laugh- 
ing at her shrewd gaess. 

" Becanse you're so sweet, yon goosey^ of 
course." 

But, in truth, any such mode of accounting 
for Henry's fayorable comment on her appearance 
was quite unnecessary. Laura, with her petite, 
plump figure, sloe-black eyes, quick in moying, 
curly head, and dark, dear cheeks, carnation tint- 
ed, would have been thought by many quite as 
charming a specimen of American girlhood as the 
stately pale brunette who swayed her brother's 
afibctions. 

" Gome for a walk, chicken. It is much too 
pretty a night to go in doors," he said. 

"Yes, and famish ears for Madeline's praises, 
with a few more reflected compliments for pay, 
perhaps," she replied, contemptuously. "Be- 
sides," she added, "I must go into the house and 
keep father company. I only came out to cool 
off after baking the eake. You'd better come in, , 
too. These moonlight nights always make him^ 
specially sad, you know." 

The broiler and sister had been left mother- 
less not long before, and Laura, in trying to fill 
her mother's place in the household, so far as she 
might, was always looking out ihat her father 
should haye as little opportunity as possible to 
brood alone oyer his companionless condition. 
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That same night toward morning Henry sud- 
denly awoke from a sound deep. Drowsiness^ by 
Bom0 strange influence^ had been completely ban- 
ished from his eyes, and in its stead he became 
sensible of a profound depression of spirits. Physi- 
cally^ he was entirely comfortable, nor could he 
trace to any sensation from without either this 
sudden awakening or the mental condition in 
which he found himself. It was not that he 
thought of anything in particular that was gloomy 
or discouraging, but that all the ends and aims, 
not only of his own indiyidual life, but of life in 
general, had assumed an aspect so empty. Tain, 
and colorless, that he felt he would not rise from 
his bed for anything existence had to offer. He 
recalled his usual frame of mind, in which these 
things seemed attractiye, with a dull wonderment 
that so baseless a delusion should be so strong 
and so general. He wondered if it were possible 
that it should eyer again come oyer him. 

The cold, gray light of earliest morning, that 
light which is ra&er the fading of night than the 
coming of day, filled the room with a taint hue, 
more cheerless than pitchiest darkness. A dis- 
tant bell, with slow and heayy strokes, struck 
three. It was the dead point in the daily reyolu- 
tion of the earth's life, that point just before 
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dawn, when men ofteneet die ; when snrely, but 
for the force of momentom, the course of nature 
would stop, and at which doubtless it will one 
day pause etemaUy, when the dock is run down. 
The long-dHnwn mdlowreyerberations of the bell, 
turning remoteness into inusic, full of the pathos 
of a sad and infinite patience, died away with an 
e£Eeot* unispealcably dreary. His spirit, drawn 
forth after the'.yanishing yibrations, seemed to 
trayerse waste spaces without beginning or end- 
ing, and SBons of monotonous duration. A sensef 
of utte^ loneliness— loneliness ineyitable, crushing, . 
eternal,' the loneliness of existence, encompassed! 
by the infinite yoid of unconsciousnesfrr-enfolded' 
him as a palL Ijife lay like an incubus on his 
bosom. He shuddered at the thought that death 
might oyerlook him, and deny him its refuge. 
Eyen Madeline's face, as he conjured it up, seemed 
wan and pale, moying to unutterable pity, power- 
less to cheer, and all the illusions and passions of 
loye were dim as ball-room candles in the gray 
light of dawn. 

Gradually the mood passed, and he slept again. 

As early as half past eight the following 
forenoon, groups of men with yery serious faces 
were to be seen standing at the comers of the 
streets, conyersing in hushed tones, and women 
with awed yoices were talking across the fences 
which diyided adjoining yards. Eyen the chil- 
dren, as they went to school, forgot to play, and 
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talked in whifipera together^ or fingered near ihe 
groniw of men to catoh a word or two of their 
conTersation, or, maybe^ walloed dlently along with 
a pnzzled^ solemn look upon their bright ftoee. 

For a tragedy had ooonrred at dead of night 
which neyer had been paralldedin the history of 
the Tillage. That morning the son, as it peered 
throngh the closed shutters of an upper chamber, 
had reUeyed the darkness of a thing it had been 
afraid ol Qeorge Bayley sat there in a chair, his 
head sunk on his breast, a smaD, bine hole in his 
temple, whence a drop or two of blood had ooied, 
quite dead. 

This, then, was what he meant when he said 
that he had made arrangements for leaTing the 
Tillage. The doctor thought that the fatal shot 
must haye been fired at about three o'clock that 
mornings and, when Henry heard this, he knew 
that it was the breath of the angel of death as he 
flew by that had chilled the genial current in his 
Teins. 

Bayley's family liTed elsewhere, and his father, 
a stem, cold, haughty-looking man, was the only 
relatiye present at the funeraL When Mr. Lewis 
undertook to tell him, for his comfort, that there 
was reason to belieye that (Jeorge was out of his 
head when he took hi^ life, Mr. Bayley interrupted 
him. 

'' Don't say that,'' he said. '' He knew what 
he was doing. I should not wish any one to think 
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oilxerwise. I am prouder of him than I had ever 
expected to be again." 

A choir of girh with glistening eyes sang 
sweety sad songs at the funeral, songs which, 
while they lasted, took away the ache of bereaye- 
ment, like a oool sponge pressed upon a smartmg 
spot. It seemed almost crael that they mnst eyer 
cease. And, after the foneral, the yonng men 
and girls who had known Qeorge, not feeling like 
returning that day to their ordinary thonghis and 
occupations, gathered at the house of one of them 
and passed the hours till dusk, talking tenderly 
of the departed, and recalling his generous traite 
and gracious ways. 

The foneral had taken place on the day fixed 
for the picnic. The latter, in consideration of 
the saddened temper of the young people, was put 
off a fortnight 
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About half past eight on the morning of the 
day set for the postponed picnic, Henry knocked 
at Widow Brand's door. He had by no means 
forgotten Madeline's consent to allow. him to 
carry her basket^ although two weeks had inter- 
yened. 

She came to the door hersell He had neyer 
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seen her in anything that set off her dark eyes 
and olive complexion more richly than the simple 
picnic dress of white, trimmed with a little crim- 
son bndd abont the neck and sleeyeSy which she 
wore to-day. It was gathered up at the bottom 
for wandering in the woods, jnst enongh to show 
the little boots. She looted surprised at seeing 
him, and exclaimed : 

'^ Yon haven't come to tell me that the picnic 
is put off again, or Laura's sick ?" 

** The picnic is all right, and Lanra^ too. Ftc 
come to carry yonr basket for you." 

" Why, you're really Tcry kind," said she, as 
if she thought him slightly officious. 

''Don't you remember you told me I might 
do so ?" he said, getting a little red under her 
cool inspection. 

''When did I?" 

"Two weeks ago, that eyening poor George 

spoke in meeting." 

"Oh 1" she answered, smiling, "so long ago 
as that ? What a terrible memory you have I 
Come in just a moment, please ; I'm nearly ready." 

Whether she merely took his word for it, or 
whether she had remembered her promise perfect- 
ly well all the time, and only wanted to make him 
aisk twice f pr the favor, lest he should fed too pre- 
sumptuous, I don't pretend to know. Mrs. Brand 
set a chair for him with much cordiality. She 
was a gentle, mild-mannered little lady, such a 
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oontraat in style and character to Madeline that 
there was a oertain anrnpring fitness in the latter's 
habit of calling her '^ My baiby." 

''Yon hare a yery pleasant day for yonr pic- 
niCy Mr. Bnir,'' said die. 

'' Yes, we are yery Inoky/' replied Henry, his 
eyes following Madflline^s moyements as she stood 
before the glass, putting on her hat, which had a 
red feather in it 

To haye her thus add the last touches to her 
toilet in his presence was a snggestion of fiunil- 
iarity, of domesticity, that was yery intoxicating 
to his imagination. 

'' Is yonr father well ?'' inquired Mrs. Brand, 
afiEably. 

" Very well, thank you, yery well, indeed," he 
replied, absently. 

''Ihere; now Fm ready," said Madeline. 
''Here's the basket, Henry. Good-by, mother." 

They were a well-matched pair, the stalwart 
young man and the tall, graceful girl, and it is 
no wonder the girl's mother stood in the door 
looking after them with a thoughtful smile. 

^anlock HoUow was a glen between wooded 
blufb, ^i6out a mile up the beautiful riyer on 
which ^wYille was situated, and boats had been 
collected at the rendezyous on the riyer bank 
to conyey the picnickers thither. On arriying, 
Madeline and Henry found all the party assem- 
bled and in capital spirits. There was still just 
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enough sliadow on iheir merriment to leaye the 
diflposition to laugh slightly in ezoefis of its in- 
dnlgenoOy than whioh no oondition of mind more 
fftYorable to a good time can be imagined, 

Laura was there, and to her Will Taylor had 
attached himself. He was a dapper little black- 
eyed fellow; a derk in the dry-goods store^ full of 
fan and good nature, and a general fayorite, but 
it was certainly rather absurd that Henry should 
be apprehensiye of him as a riyaL There also was 
Fanny Miller, who had the prettiest aUn in New- 
yille, a &ct discoyered once when she wore a 
Martha Washington toilet at a masquerade socia- 
ble, and since circulated from mouth to mouth 
among the young men. And there, too, was Emily 
Huni^ who had shocked the girls and thrown 
the youth into a pleasing panic by appearing at a 
young people's party the preyious winter in low 
neck and short sleeyes. It is to be remarked in 
extenuation that she had then but recently come 
from the city, and was not &miliar with fTewYille 
etiquette. Kor must I forget to mention Ida 
Lewis, the minister's daughter, a little girl with 
poor complexion and beautiful brown eyes, who 
cherished a hopeless passion for Henry. Among 
the young men was Harry Tuttle, the clerk in the 
confectionery and fancy-goods store, a young num 
whose father had once sent him for a term to a 
neighboring seminary, as a result of which classi- 
cal experience he still retained a certain jaunty 
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Btndent air yerging on the rakLsh^ that was ad- 
mired by the girls and enyied by the yonng 
men. 

And there, above all, was Tom Longman. Tom 
was a big) hulking f ello w^ good-natnred and simple- 
hearted in the extreme. He was the Tictim of an 
intense susoeptibility to the girls' charms, joined 
with an intolerable shyness and self •consciousness 
when in tiieir presence. From this consuming 
embarrassment he would seek relief by working 
like a horse whenever there was anything to do. 
With his hands occupied he had an excuse for not 
talking to the girls or being addressed by them, 
and, thus shielded from the direct rays of their 
society, basked with inexpressible emotions in the 
general atmosphere of sweetness and light which 
they diffused. He liked picnics because there 
was much work to do, and neyer attended in-door 
parties because there was none. This inordinate 
taste for industry in connection with social enjoy- 
ment on Tom's part was strongly encouraged by 
the other young men, and they were the ones who 
always stipulated that he should be of the party 
when there was likely to be any call for rowing, 
taking care of horses, carrying of loads, putting 
out of croquet sets or other manual exertion. He 
was gener^y an odd one in such companies. It 
would be no kindness to provide him a partner, 
and, besides, everybody made so many jokes about 
him that none of the girls quite cared to have 
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thfiir names coupled with his, although they all 
had a compassiouate liking for him. 

On the present ooeasian this poor slave of the 
petticoat had been at work preparing the boats 
all the morning. 

^' Why, how nicely you haye arranged every- 
thing 1 '^ said Madeline, kindly, as she stood on the 
sand waiting for Henry to bring up a boat. 

''What?'' replied Tom, laughing in a flus- 
tered way. 

He always laughed just so and said '' what ?" 
when any of the girls spoke to him, being too 
much confused by the &ct of being addressed to 
catch what was said the first time. 

''It's yery good of you to arrange the boats 
for us," Madeline repeated. 

" Oh, 'tain't anything, 'tain't anything at all," 
he blurted out, with a yery red &ce. 

"You are going up in our boat, ain't you, 
Longman ?" said Harry Tuttle. 

" No, Tom, you're going with us/' cried an- 
other young man. 

" He's going with us, like a sensible fellow," 
said Will Taylor, who, with Laura Burr, was sit- 
ting on the forward thwart of the boat, into the 
stem of which Henry was now assisting Madeline. 

"Tom, these hxj young men are just want- 
ing you to do their rowing for them," said she. 
" Gtet into our boat, and 111 make Henry row 
you," 
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''What do you say to that^ Henry P'' said Tom, 
Bnickering. 

''It isa't for me to say anything after Made- 
line has spoken/' replied the yoting man. 

"She has him in good subjectiony'' remarked 
Ida Lewis, not oyer-sweetly. 

" All righty FU come in your boat. Miss Brand, 
if yonll take care of me/' said Tom, with asudden 
spasm of boldness, followed by violent blnshes at 
the thought that perhaps he had said something 
too free. 

The boat was pnelied off. Kobody took the 
oars. "I thought you were going to row ?'' said 
Madeline, taming to Henry, who sat beside her 
in the stem. 

"Oerbunly,'' said he, making as if he would 
rise. "Tom, you just sit here while I row.'* 

" Oh, no, Fd just as lief row," said Tom, seiz- 
ing the oars with feyerish haste. 

"So would I, Tom ; I want a little exercise," 
urged Henry with a hypocritical grin, as he stood 
up in an attitude of readiness. 

" Oh, I like to row. Fd a great deal rather. 
Honestly," asseverated Tom, as he made the water 
foam with the violence of his strokes, compelling 
Henry to resume his seat to preserve his equilib- 
rium. 

" Ifs perfectly plain that you don't want to 
sit by me, Tom. That hurts my feelings," said 
Madeline, preti^nding to pout. 
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''Oh, no, it isn't that,'' protested Tom. 
'' Only Fd laiher row ; that is, I mean, you know, 
Wb such fan rowing.'' 

''Very well, then,'' said Madeline, ''I sha'n't 
help yon any moro ; and hero they all aro tying 
their boats on to onrs." 

Snro enongh, one of the other boats had fas- 
tened its chain to the stem of theirs, and the 
others had fastened to that ; their oarsmen wero 
lying off ; and Tom was propelling the entiro flo- 
tilla. 

'^ Oh, I can row 'em all jnst as ea^ 's not," 
gasped IQie deroted youth, the perspiration roll- 
ing down his forehead* 

But this was a little too bad, and Henry soon 
cast off the other boats, in spite of the protests of 
their oocupantB, who regarded Tom's brawn and 
muscle as the common stock of the entiro party, 
which no one boat had a right to appropriate. 

On reaching Honlock Hollow, Madeline asked 
the poor young man for his hat, and rotumed it 
to him adorned with eyergreens, which nearly 
distracted him with bashfnlness and deSght, and 
droye him to seek a saf ety-yalye for his ezcit^nent 
in superhuman actiyity all the rest of the morn- 
ing, arranging croquetsets, hanging swings, break- 
ing ice, squeeziDg lemons, and fetching water. 

'' Oh, how thirsty I am 1 " sighed Madeline, 
throwing down her croquet malleb 

''The ice-water is not yet ready, but I know a 
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qnang a little way off where the water is cold as 
ioe,'' said Henry. 

'' Show it to me this instant/' she cried, and 
they walked off together, followed by Ida Lewis's 
unhappy eyes. 

The distance to the spring was not great, but 
the way was rough, and once or twice he had to 
hielp her oyer fallen trees and steep banks. Once 
she slipped a little, and for a single supreme mo- 
numt he held her whole weight in his arms. Be- 
fore, they had been talking and laughing gayly, 
but that made a sudden silence. He dared not 
look at her for some moments, and when he did 
there was a dight flush tinging her usually color- 
less cheek. 

His pulses were already bounding wildly, and, 
at this betrayal that she had shared his conscious- 
ness at that moment, his agitation was tenfold 
increased. It was the first time she had oyer 
shown a sign of confusion in his presence. The 
sensation of mastery, of power oyer her, which it 
gaye, was so utterly new that it put a sort of mad- 
ness in his blood. Without a word they came to 
the q>ring and pretended to drink. As edlie turned 
to go back, he lightiy caught her fingers in a de- 
taining clasp, and said, in a yoioe rendered harsh 
by suppressed emotion : 

"Don't be in such a hurry. Where will you 
find a cooler spot ?" 

''Oh, ifs cool enough anywhere I Lefs go 
8 
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back," she replied, starfciiig to letam as she spoke. 
She saw his exoitoment, aad^ being herself a little 
oonfased, had no idea of aUowing a scene to be 
predpitatod just then. She flitted on before with 
so light a foot that he did not oTertake her nn- 
tQ she came to a bank too steep for her to snr- 
monnt without aid. He sprang np and extended 
her his hand. AsBnmlng an expression as if she 
were nnconsoions who was helping her, she took 
it, and he drew her np to his side. Then with a 
sudden, audadous impulse, half hoping she would 
not be angry, halt reckless if she were, he clasped 
her closely in his arms, and kissed her lips. She 
gasped, and freed hersell 

''How dared you do such a thing to me?" she 
cried. 

The big f eQow stood before her, sheepish, 
dogged, contrite, desperate, all in one. 

'a couldn't help it," he blurted out. The 
plea was somehow absurdly simple, and yet rath- 
er unanswerable. Angry as she was, she really 
couldn't think of anything to say, except, 

*' You'd better help it," with which rather 
ineffectiye rebuke she turned away and walked 
toward the picnic ground. Henry followed in a 
demoralized frame. His mind was in a ferment. 
He could not realize what had happened. He could 
scarcely belieye that he had actually done it. He 
could not conceiye how he had dared it. And 
now what penalty would she inflict ? What if she 
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flhould not f oigiye him ? His soul iras dissolyed 
in fevB. Bnty Boofh to say^ the young lady's ao- 
tcud state of mind was by no means so implacable 
as he apprehended. She had been ready to be 
Teiy sQgiy, but the suddenness and depth of his 
contrition had disarmed her. It took all the force 
out of her indignation to see that he actually 
seemed to haye a deeper sense of the enormity of 
his act than she herself had. And when, after 
th^ had rejoined the party, she saw that, instead 
of taking part in the sports, he kept aloof, wander^ 
ing aimless and disconsolate by himself among 
the pines, she took compassion on him and sent 
some one to tell him she wanted him to come and 
push her in the swing. People had kissed her be- 
fore. She was not going to leaye the first persoi^ 
who had seemed to fully realize the importance of 
the proceeding to suffer unduly from a suscepti-j 
biliiy which did him so much credit. As fo^ 
Henry, he hardly belieyed his ears when he heard 
the sommons to attend her. At that the kiss 
which her rebuke had turned cold on his lips be- 
gan to glow afresh, and for the first time he tasted 
its exceeding sweetness ; for her calling to him 
seemed to ratify and consent to it. There were 
others standing about as he came up to where 
Madeline sat in the swing, and he was silent, for 
he could not talk of indifferent things. 

With what a fresh charm, with what new sweet 
suggestions of complaisance that kiss had inyest- 
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ed every line and onrye of her^ from hat-plume to 
boot-tip ! A deIicioQ8 tremnloius sense of proprie- 
torship tinged his eyery thought of her. He 
touched the swing-rope as fondly as if it were an 
electric chain that could conununicate the caress 
to her. 

Tom Longnum, haying done all the work that 
offered itself^ had been wandering about in a state 
of acute embanassmenty not daring to join him- 
self to any of the groups^ much less accost a young 
lady who might be alone. As he drifted near the 
swing, Madeline said to Henry : 

'' You may stop swinging me now. I think 
Fd like to go out rowing. '^ The young man's 
cup seemed ronning oyer. He could scarcely 
command his yoice for delight as he said : 

''It will be joUy rowing just now. I'm sure 
we can get some pond-lilies." 

'' Beally^" she replied, airily, '' you take too 
much for granted. I was going to ask Tom 
Longman to take me out." 

She caUed to Tom, and as he came up, grinning 
and shambling, she indicated to him her pleasure 
that he should row her upon the riyer. The idea 
of being alone in a small boat for perhaps fif- 
teen minutes with the belle of Newyille, and the 
object of his own secret and distant adoration, 
paralyzed Tom's faculties with an agony of em- 
barrassment He grew yery red, and there was 
such a buzzdng in his ears that he could not feel 
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BOie he heard aright, and Madeline had to repeat 
hfiEBBlf sereral times hetore he seemed to folly re- 
alise the appalling natnie of the proposition. As 
they walked down to the shore she chatted with 
him, but he only responded with a profusion of 
Tacant langhs. When he had pulled out on the 
riTer, his rowing, from his desire to make an ex- 
cuse for not talking, was so tremendous that they 
cheered him from the shore, at the same time 
shonting : 

^'Eeep her straight I You're going into the 
bankl" 

The truth was, Tom could not guide the boat 
because he did not dare to look astern for fear of 
merting Madeline's eyes, which, to judge froir. 
the apace his eyes left around her, he must haye 
to fill at least a quarter of the horiaon, 
an aurora, in fact. But, all the same, he was 
having an awfoUy good time, although perhaps it 
would be more proper to say he would hare agood 
time when he came to think it oyer afterward, i 
It was an cizperience which would proYS a mine j 
of gold in his memory, rich enough to famish for 
yean the gilding to his modest day-dreams. 
Beady, like wealth, should make its owners gen- . 
erous. It is a gracious thing in fair women at \ 
times to make largesse of their beauty, bestowing 
its light more freely on tongue-tied, timid ador- 
ers than on their bolder suitors, giving to them 
who dare not ask. Their beauly neyer can seem 
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more pieoioiiB to women fhan when for charity's 
sake they brighten with its Inster the eyes of shy 
and retiring admirers. 

As Heniy was niefnlly meditating upon the 
xmoertainty of the sex, and debating the probabil- 
ity that Madeline had called him to swing her for 
the express purpose of getting a chance to snnb 
him, Ida Lewis came to him, and said : 

'' Mr. Burr, we're getting up a game of croquet. 
Won't you play P " 

''If I can be on your side," he answered, 
civilly. 

He knew the girl's lildng for him, and was al- 
ways kind to her. At his answer her face flushed 
witii pleasure, and she replied, shyly : 

" If you'd like to, you may." 

Henry was not in tiie least a conceited fellow, 
but it was impossible that he should not under- 
stand the reason why IAa, who all the morning 
had looked forlorn enough, was now the life of 
the croquet-groTmd, and full of smiles and flushes. 
She was a good player, and had a corresponding 
interest in beating, but her equanimitjr on the 
present occasion was not in the least distorbed by 
the disgnoefol defeat which Henry's awkward- 
ness and absence of mind entailed on their side. 

But her portion of sunshine for that day was 
brief enough, for Madeline soon returned from 
her boat-ride, and Henry found an excuse for 
leaving the game and joining her where she sat 
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on the ground between the knees of a gigantic 
oaky Borting pond-lilies, which the girls were ad- 
miring. As he came up, she did not appear to 
notice him. As soon as he had a chance to cfpeak 
without being oyerheard, he said, soberly : 

"Tom onght to thank me for that boat-ride, 
Isqipose.'' 

" I don't know what yon mean,'' she answered^ 
with assumed cardessness. 

'' I mean that you went to punish me." 

"You're sufficiently conceited," she replied. 
"Laura, come here ; your brother is teasing me." 

"And do you think I want to be teased too ?" 
rqilied that young lady pertly, as she walked ofE. 

Madeline would haye risen and left Henry, 
but she was too proud to let him think thatshe 
was afraid of him. Neither was she afraid, but 
she was confosed, and momentarily without her 
usual self-confidence. One reason for her mnning 
off with Tom had been to get a chance to think. 
Bb girl, howeyer coolly her blood may flow, can 
be pressed to a man's breast, wildly throbbing with 
loye for her, and not experience some agitation in 
consequence. Whateyer may be the state of her 
sentiments, there isamagnetism in suchacontact 
which she can not at once throw ofF. That kiss 
had brought her relations with Henry to a crisis. 
It had precipitated the necessity of some decision. 
She could no longer hold him ofF and play with 
him. By that bold dash he had gained a yantage- 
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gioimd, a oertnnmaBtorfnl attitude which he had 
neyer held before. Yet, after all, I am not sure 
that she was not just a little afraid of him, and, 
moreoTer, that die did not like him all the better 
for It It was finch a noyel feeling that it began 
to make some thrngs, thonght of in oonnection 
withhim, seem more poBsible to her mind than 
they had CTer seemed before. As she peeped fnr- 
tiyely at this jonng man, so suddenly grown f or- 
midi^le, as heiedined oarelesdyon the ground at 
her feet^ she admitted to herself that there was 
something Teij manly in the sturdy figure and 
the square forehead with the curly black locks 
hanging oyer it She looked at him with a new 
interest^ half shrinking, half attracted, as one who 
might come into a yery close relation with her- 
seUL She scarody knew whether the thought was 
agreeable or not 

^'Giye me your hat," she said, ''and 111 put 
some lilies in it" 

"You are rery good," said he, handing it to 
her. 

'' Does it strike you so P " she replied, hesitat- 
ingly. '' Then I won't do it I don't want to ap- 
pear particularly good to you. I didn't know just 
how it would seem." 

''Oh, it won't seem yery good; only about 
middling," he urged, upon which representation 
she took the hat 

He watched her admiringly as she deftly 
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wieathed the lilies around it, holding it up^ now 
ihiB "mxy and now that, wbile die ori ticaUy inspect- 
ed the efieot 

Then her caprice changed. 'Tye half a mind 
to drop it into the riyer. Would you jump after 
it f she said, twirUng it by the brim, and look- 
ing oyer the steep bank, near which die sat, into 
the deep, dark water almost perpendicularly be- 
low. 

"If it were anything of yours instead of mine, 
I would jump quickly enough," he replied. 

She looked at him with a reckless gleam in 
her eyes. 

''You mustn't talk chaff to me, sir ; well see," 
and snatching a gloye from her pocket die held it 
out oyer the water. They were both of them in 
that state of suppressed excitement which made 
such an experiment on each other's nerre danger- 
ous. Their eyes met and neither flinched. If 
die had dropped it, he would haye gone after it. 

''After all," she said, suddenly, "that would 
be taking a good deal of trouble to get a mitten. 
If you are so anxious for it, I will giye it to you 
now," ; and she held out the gloye to him with an 
inscrutable face. 

He sprang up from the groimd. "Madeline, 
do you mean it P" he asked, scarcely audibly, his 
face grown white and pindied. She crumpled 
the obnoxious gloye into her pocket. 

Why, you poor feUowI" die exclaimed, the 
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wild-fiie in her eyes quenched in a moment with 
the dew of pity. '' Do yon care bo mooh f 

'' I care eyeryihing/' he said, huskily. 

Baty as Inok would haye it, just at that in- 
stant Will Taylor came running up, pursued by 
Laur% and threw himself upon Madeline's protec- 
tion. It appeared that he had confessed to the 
possession of a secret, and on being requested by 
Laura to impart it had flatly refused to do so. 

''I can't really interfere to protect any young 
man who refuses to tell a secret to a young lady," 
said Madeline, grayely. '' Keglect to tell her the 
secret without being particularly asked to do so, 
would be bad enough, but to refuse after being re- 
quested, is an offense which calls for the sharpest 
correction." 

'^ And that isn't all, either," said Laura» yin- 
dictiyely flirting the switch with which she had 
pursued him. '^ He used offensiye language.'^ 

'' What did he say P" demanded Madeline, ju- 
dicially. 

''I asked him if he was sure it was a secret 
that I didn't know abready, and he said he was ; 
and I asked him what made him sure, and he said 
because if I knew it eyerybody else would. '^ As 
much as to say I couldn't keep a secret." 

''This looks worse and worse, young man," 
said the judge, seyerely. '' The only course left 
for you is to make a dean breast of the affair, and 
throw yourself on the mercy of the court If the 
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aeoret tnniB out to be a good one^ III let you off 
as easily as I can.'' 

'' It's about the new drng-olerk, the one who 
IB going to take George Bayley's place,'' said 
Will, laughing. 

''Oh, do tell, quick I " ezdaimed Lama. 

''I don't care who it is. I sha'n't.like him," 
said Madeline. '' Poor George I and here we are 
forgetting all about him this beautiful day I" 

'' Whaf s the new clerk's name? " said Laura^ 
impatiently. 

''Harrison Cordis." 

"What?" 

" Harrison Cordis." 

" Bather an odd name," said Laura. " I nev- 
er heard it" 

"No/' said Will, "he comes all the way from 
Boston." 

"Li he handsome P" inquired Laura. 

"I really don't know," repUedWilL "I pre- 
sume Parker failed to make that a condition, al- 
though really he ought to, for the looks of the 
derk is the principal element in the sale of soda- 
water, seeing girls are the only ones who drink 
it" 

" Of course it is," said Laura, frankly. " I 
didn't drink any all last summer, because poor 
George's sad face took away my disposition. Ney- 
er mind," she added, "we shall all haye a chance 
to see how he looks at church to-morrow" ; and 
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with that the two girls went off together to help 
set the table for lunch. 

The picniokera did not row home till siinaet^ 
but Henry found no opportnnily to reanme the 
oonTenstttion with Madeline which had been bro- 
ken off at aooh an intereating point 



OHAPTEB IV. 

Thb adyent of a stranger was an eyent of im- 
portance in the small social world of Kewrille. 
Mr. Harrison Cordis, the new clerk in the drag- 
store, might well haye been flattered by the atten- 
tion which he excited at chnrdi the next day, es- 
pecially from the fairer half of the congregation. 
Far, howeyer, from appearing discomposed there- 
by, he retorned it with such interest that at least 
half the girls thought they had captiyated him, by 
the end of the morning seryice. They all agreed 
that he was awfully handsome, though Laura 
maintained that he was rather too pretiy for a 
man. He was certainly yery pretty. His figure 
was tall, slight, and elegant. He had delicate 
hands and feet, a white forehead, deep-blue, smil- 
ing eyes, short, curly, yellow hair, and a small 
mustache, drooping oyer lips as enticing as a 
girl's. But the ladies yoted his manners yet more 
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pleasing than his appearance. They were charmed 
by his easy self-possession and constant alertness 
as to details of conrtesy. The Tillage beans scorn- 
fully called him ''cityfied,'' and secretly longed 
to be like hinL * A^shrewder criticism than that 
to which be was exposed wonld, howeyer, haye 
f onnd the fanlt with Oordis's manners that, nnder 
a show of superior ease and afiEability, he was 
disposed to take liberties with his new acquain- 
tances, and exploit their simplicily for his own 
entertainment. Eyidently he felt that he was in 
the conntry. 

That yeiy first Sunday, after eyening meeting, 
he induced Fanny Miller, at whose father's house 
he boarded, to introduce him to Madeline, and 
afterward walked home with her, making himself 
yery agreeable, and crowning his audaciiy by ask- 
ing permission to calL Fanny, who went along 
with them, tattled of thiff, and it produced a con- 
siderable sensation among the girls, for it was the 
wont of KewyiUe wooers to make yery gradual ap- 
proaches. Laura warmly expressed to Madeline 
her indignation at the impudence of the proceed- 
ing, but tiiat young lady was sure she did not see 
any harm in it ; whereupon Laura lost her temper 
a little, and hhited that it might be more to her 
credit if she did. Madeline replied pointedly, and 
the result was a little spat, from which Laura is- 
sued second best, as i>eople generally did who pro- 
yoked a yerbal strife with Madeline. Meanwhile 
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it was mmoied that Ooidis had ayailed himfldf of 
the permiflrion that hehadaaked, and that he had, 
moreoyer, been seen talking -with her in the poat- 
offioe Beyeral times. The drag-store being next 
door to the post-offioe, it was easy for him, under 
pretense of calling for the mail, to waylay there any 
one he nugbt wish to meet The last of the week 
Eanny Miller gave a little tearparty, to make Cor- 
dis more generally aoqnainted. On that oocasion, 
he singled out Madeline with his attentions in 
snoh a pronounced manner that the other girls 
were somewhat piqued. Laura, haying her broth- 
er's interest at heEurt, had much more serious rea- 
sons for being uneasy at the look of things. 
They all remarked how queerly Madeline acted 
that eyening. She was so subdued and quiet, not 
a bit like hersell When the party broke up. 
Cordis walked home with Madeline and Laura, 
whose paths lay together. 

** Fm extremely fortunate,'' said he, as he was 
walking on with Laura, after leaying Madeline 
at her house, ''to haye a chance to escort the 
two belles of Kewyille at once." 

'Tm not BO foolish as I look, Mr. Cordis," 
said she, rather sharply. She was not going to let 
him think he could torn the head of eyery Kew- 
yille girl as he had Madeline's, with his city airs 
and compliments. 

'' You might be, and not mind owning it," he 
reined, making an excuse of her words to somti* 
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niae her face with a frank admiration that sent 
the color to her dbeeksy though she was more 
yezed than pleased. 

'< I mean that I don't like flattery." 

''Are you sore f he aaked^ with apparent snr- 
prise. 

'' Of course I am. What a qnestion I'' 

'' Excuse me ; I only asked because I neyer 
met any one before who didn't" 

. '' iN^eyer met anybody who didn't like to be told 
things about themselyes which they knew weren't 
true, and were just said because somebody thought 
they were foolish enough to belieye 'em ? " 

'' I don't expect you to belieye 'em yourself," 
he replied; ''onlyyain people belieye the good[ 
things people say about them; but I wouldn't 
giye a cent for friends who didn't think better ci\ 
me than I think of myself, and tell me so occa- 
sionally, too." 

They stood a moment at Laura's gate, and 
just then Henry, coming home from the gun-shop 
of which he was foreinan, passed them, and entered 
thehouse. ''Is that your brother?" asked (Tordis. 

"Yes." 

" It does one's eyes good to see such a power- 
ful-looking young man. Ib your brother married 
may I ask?" • 

"He is not" 

"In coming into a new circle as I haye done, 
you understand. Miss Burr, that I often feel a 
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oarfauB ftwkwanliiOB on aooonnt of not knowing 
llie idstMDS between the pemms I meet^'' he fltt^ 
^wlogmng for hk qneetaone. 

Lmn evir her opportanitj^ and promptly im- 
prarediii 

''Myhrcrflier has been attentmto MiaBBiand 
for • long time. They an about aa good aa en- 
gaged. Good erening, Mir. Oordi&^ 

It ao happened that aerend daya after thia oon- 
yemtion, bb Madeline waa wafting home one 
afternoon, ahe glanoed back at • eroeBing of Ihe 
atreet^ and saw Harriaon Coidia ooming behind 
her on hia way to tea. At the rate ahe waa walk- 
ing ahe wonld reach home before heorertook her, 
bnt^ if ahe walked a teiy little dower, he wonld 
orertake her. Her pace Blackened. She Unahed 
at her condnct^ but ahe did not hniiy. 

The moat dangerous lovers women have are 
men of Cordials feminine temperament. Such 
men, by the delicacy and snudtiyeness of their 
own organizations, n»d women as eaidly and accu- 
rately as women read each other. They are alert 
to detect and interpret those smallest trifles in 
tone, expression, and bearing, which betray the 
real mood far more unmistakably than more obyi- 
ous signs. Cordis had seen her backward glance, 
and noted her steps grow slower with a compla- 
cent sm*ile. It was this which emboldened him, 
in spite of the short acquaintance, to yentnre on 
the line he did. 
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'' Good eyeningy Miss Brand/' he said, as he 
OTertook her. '' I don't really think if s fair to 
hegin to hnrry when yon hear somebody trying to 
oyertake yon.'' 

'Tm snre I didn't mean to/' she replied, glad 
to haye a chance to tdl the truth, withont sns- 
pecting, poor girl, that he knew yery weU she was 
telling it. 

'^ It isn't safe to," he said, langhing. '' You 
can't teU who it may be. 'Sow, it might haye 
been Kr. Bnrr, instead of only me." 

She understood instantiy. Somebody had 
been telling him about Henry's attentions to her. 
A bitter anger, a feeling of which a moment be- 
fore she would haye deemed herself utterly inca- 
pable, surged up in her heart against the person, 
whoeyer it was, who had told him this. For sey- 
eral seconds she could not control herself to speak. 
Finally/ she said : 

'^ I don't understand you. Why do you speak 
of Kr. Burr to me?" 

*^ I beg pardon. I should not haye done so." 

'^ Please explain what you mean." 

^'Youll excuse me, I hope," he said, as if 
quite distressed to haye displeased her. ''It was 
an unpardonable indiscretion on my part, but 
somebody told me, or at least I understood, that 
you were engaged to him." 

'' Somebody has told you a falsehood, then," 
she replied, and, with a bow of rather strained dig- 
4 
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nity, tamed in at the gate of a house where a 
momeBft before she had not had the remotest m- 
tentioiL of stopping. If she had been in a boat 
with him, she would haye jumped into the water 
sooner than protract the interview a moment after 
she had said that. Mechanically she walked up 
the path and*knocked at the door. Until the 
lady of the house opened it, she did not notice 
where she had stopped. 

'' Good afternoon, Madeline. Fm glad to sec 
yoTL You hayen't made me a call this erer so 
long." 

''Fnso sorry, Mrs. Tuttle, but I hayen't time 
to stop to-day. Ha — ^haye you got ar— a pattern 
of a wooing apron ? Fd like to borrow it." 



OHAPTBE V. 

Kow, Henry had not chanced to be at church 
that first Sunday eyening when Cordis obtained 
Sin introduction to Madeline, nor was he at Ean- 
ny Miller's tea-party. Of the rapidly progress^ 
ing lliitation between his sweetheart and the 
handsome drug-clerk, he had all this time no 
suspicion whateyer. Spending his days from 
dawn to sunset in the shop lunong men, he was 
not in the way of hearing gossip on that sort of 
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Bobjeot, and Lauras who ordinarily kept him 
posted on Tillage news, had deemed it best to tell 
him as yet nothing of her apprehensions. She 
was aware that the affection between her brother 
and Madeline was chiefly on his side, and knew 
enongh of her willfulness to be sure that any at^ 
tempted interference by him wonld only make 
matters worse. MoreoTer, now that she had 
warned Cordis that Madeline was preempted 
property, she hoped he wonld turn his attention 
elsewhere. 

And so, while half the Tillage was agog OTcr 
the flirtation of the new drag-clerk with Made- 
line Brand, and Lanra was lying awake nights 
fretting about it, Henry went gayly to and from 
his work in a state of blissful ignorance. Andi 
it was Tory blissfuL He was exultant OTer thej 
progress he had made in his courtship at the pic- 
nic. Hehad told his loTC— he had kissed her. If( 
he had not been accepted, he had, at least, not been ; 
rejected, and that was a measure of success quite ' 
enough to intoxicate so ardent and humble a 
loTer as he. And, indeed, what loTer might not 
haTe taken courage at remembering the sweet 
pity that shone in her eyes at the reTclation of 
his loTe-lom state P The fruition of his hopes, to 
which he had only dared look forward as possibly 
awaiting him somewhere in the dim future, was, 
maybe, almost at hand. Circumstances combined 
to prolong these rose-tinted dreams. A sudden 
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pieflB of orden made it necessary to run the shop 
till late nights. He contriyed with difflonlty to 
get out early one ereningsoastooall on Madeline ; 
but she had gone out, and he fiiiled to see her. 
It was some ten days after the pionio that, on 
calling a second time, he f onnd her at home. It 
chanced to be the very evening of the day on 
which the conyersation between Madeline and 
Oordis, narrated in the last chapter, had taken 
place. 

She did not come in till Henry had waited 
some time in the parlor, and then gave him her 
hand in a yery lifeless way. She said she had a 
bad headache, and seemed diq>osed to leave the 
talking to him. He epoke of the pionio, bnt she 
rather sharply remarked that it was so long ago 
that she had forgotten all abont it. It did seem 
very long ago to her, bnt to him it wasyeryfresh. 
This cool ignoring of all that had happened that 
day in modifying their relations at one blow 
knocked the bottom out of all his thinking for 
the past week, and left him, as it were, all in the 
air. While he felt that the moment was not pro- 
pitions for pnrsning that topic, he conld not for 
the moment turn his mind to anything else, and, 
as for Madeline, it appeared to be a matter of en- 
tire indifference to her whether anything farther 
was said on any subject. Finally, he remarked, 
with an effort to which the result may appear dis- 
proportionate. 
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''Mr. Taylor has been makmg quite eztensiye 
alterations on his honse, hasn't he ? '' 

** I shonld think you ought to know, if anyone. 
You pass his honse every day/' was her response. 

''Why, of oonrse I know/' he said, staring at 
her. 

"Solthonght^bntyousaid'hasn'the?' And 
naturally I presumed that you were not quite cer- 
tain." 

She was evidently quizzing him, but her face 
was inscrutable. She looked only as if patiently 
and rather wearily explaining a misunderstand- 
ing. Ab she playidd with her fan, she had an un- 
mistakable expression of being slightiy bored. 

"Madeline, do you know what I should say 
was the matter with you if you were a man ?" he 
said, desperately, yet trying to laugh. 

" Well, really "—and her eyes had a rather hard 
expression-^" if you prefer gentlemen's society, 
you'd better seek it^ instead of trying to get along 
by supposing me to be a gentleman." 

" It seems as if I couldn't say anything right," 
said Henry. 

"I think you do talk a litUe strangely," she 
admitted, with a faint smile. Her look was quite 
like that of an uncomplaining martyr. 

" Whaf s the matter with you to-night, Made- 
line P Tell me, for Gk)d's sake I" he cried, oyer- 
oome with sudden grief and alarm. 

"I thought I told you I had a headache, and 
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I leaUy wiah you wouldn't use profane Ian* 
gnage," she replied, rogaiding him with laok-lus* 
tereyes. 

''AndihafBall? If b only a headache ? '' 

'' Thaf B quite enongh, Fm Boie. Wonld yon 
like me to hare toothache besideB P '' 

'' Yon know I didn't mean that." 

'' Well, earache, then F" she said, wearily, al- 
lowing her head to reet back on the top of her 
chair, as if it were too mnoh of an effort to hold it 
up, and half shutting her eyes. 

''EzcoBe me, I ought not to hare kept yon. 
m go now." 

** Don't hnrry," she obB^nred, languidly. 

''I hope yonll feel better in the morning." 

He offered her his hand, and she pnt hers in 
it for an instant^ but withdrew it without return- 
ing his pressure, and he went away, sorely per- 
plexed and bitterly disappointed. 

He would haye been still more puzzled if he 
had been told that not only had Madeline not for- 
gotten about what had happened at the picnic, 
but had, in &ct, thought of scarcely anything else 
during his call. It was that which made her so 
hard with him, that lent such add to her tone 
and such cold aversion to her whole manner. 
As he went from the house, she stood looking 
after him tiurough the parlor window, murmuring 
to herself : 

''Thank Heaven,' I'm not engaged to him. 
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How oould I think I would eyer many him P 
Oh^ if a girl only knew I'' 

Henry conld not rest until he had Been her 
again^ and found out whether her coldness was a 
mere freak of coquetry, or something more. One 
etening when, thanks to the long twilight^ it was 
not yet dark, he caUed again. She came to the 
door with hat and gloyes on. Was she going out, 
he asked. She admitted that she had been on the 
point of going across the street to make a call 
which had been too long delayed, but wouldn't 
he come in. No, he would not detain her ; he 
would call again. But he lingered a moment on 
the steps while, standing on the threshold, she 
played with a button of a gloye. Suddenly he 
raised his eyes and regarded her in a quite par- 
ticular manner. She was suddenly absorbed with 
her gloye, bujt he fancied that her cheek slightly 
flushed. Just at the moment when he was cal- 
culating that she could no longer well aroid look- 
ing up, she exclaimed : 

'^ Dear me, how rexatious I there goes another 
of those buttons. I shall haye to sew it on again 
before I go,'' and she looked at him with a charm- 
ingly frank air of asking for sympathy, at the 
same time that it conyeyed the obyious idea that 
she ought to lose no time in making the necessary 
repairs. 

'^ I will not keep you, then," he said, some- 
what sadly, and turned away. 
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Was the aooident intentioiuil P Did she want 
to avoid him P He could not help the thought, 
and yet what could be more frank and snnshiny 
than the smile with which she responded to his 
parting salutation P 

The next Sunday Lanra and he were at church 
in the evening. 

''I wonder why Madeline was not oui Do 
jou know P" he said, as they were walking home. 

"No." 

''You're not nearly so thick with her as you 
used to be. Whafs the matter P " 

She did not reply, for just then, at a tnniing 
of the street, they met the young lady of whom 
ihey were speaking. She looked smiling and 
happy, and very handsome, with a flush in either 
oheeik, and walking with her was the new drug- 
olerk. She seemed a little confused at meet- 
ing Henry, and for a moment appeared to avoid 
his glance. Then, with a certain bravado, oddly 
mingled with a deprecating air, she raised her 
eyes to his and bowed. 

It was the first intimation he had had of the 
true reason of her alienation. Hedhanically he 
walked on and on, too stunned to think as yet, 
feeling only that there was a terrible time of think- 
ing ahead. 

''Hadn't we better turn back, dearp" said 
Laura., very gently. 

He looked up. They were a mile or two out 
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of the Tillage on a lonely oonntry road. They 
tnmed^ and she said, Boffly, in a tone like the 
tonoh of tender fingers on an aching spot : 

^'I knew it long ago> bnt I hadn't the heart 
to tell yon. She set her oap at him from the first 
Don't take it too mnch to heart. She is not 
good enongh for f on." 

Sweet compassion I Idle words I Is there 
any snoh sense of ownership, reaching even to the 
leeling of idjgntity . as that which the loyer has 
in the one he lores ? His thoughts and affec- 
tions, however short the time, have so grown 
about her and incased her, as the hardened clay 
imbeds the fossil flower bnried ages ago. It rath- 
er seems as if he had found her by quarrying in 
the depths of his own heart than as if he had 
picked her from the outside world, from among 
foreign things. She was nerer foreign, else he 
could not haye that intnitiye sense of intimateness 
with her which makes eadi new trait which she 
reveals, while a sweet surprise, yet seem in a 
deeper sense familiar, as if answering to some pre- 
exisiking ideal pattern in his own heart, as if it 
were something that could not have been differ- 
ent. In iafter years he may grow rich in land and 
gold, but he never again will have such sense of 
absolute right and eternally foreordained owner- 
ship in anything as he had long years ago in that 
sweet girl whom some other fellow married. For, 
alas I this seemingly inviolable divine title is really 
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no weowAtj at all. Lore is liable to ten million 
BoitB for breach of warranty. The tifle-deedB he 
giyes to loTen, taldng for price fheir hearts' first- 
fmitgy torn out no titles at alL Half the time, 
title to the same property is giTcn to sereral 
daimantgy and the one to finally take posBeflBion 
is often enough one who has no^ title from Iotb at 
aU. 

Henry had been hit hard, bnt there was a 
d<^gged persistence in his disposition that would 
noTatTdw' him to give np till he had tested his 
fortune to the uttermost His love was quite un- 
mixed with Tanity, for Madeline had nerer gi^en 
him any real reason to think that she loyed him, 
and, therefore, the risk of an additional snub or 
two counted for nothing to deter him. The very 
next day he left the shop in the afternoon and 
called on her. Her rather constrained and guard- 
ed manner was as if she thought he had come to 
can her to account, and was prepared for him. 
He, on the contrary, tried to look as affable and 
well satisfied as if he were the most prosperous of 
loYcrs. When he asked her if she would go out 
driving with him that afternoon, she was evident- 
ly taken quite off her guard. For recrimination 
she was prepared, but not for this smiling propo- 
saL But she recoTcred herself in an instant^ and 



'Tm really rery much obliged. It is very 
considerate of you, but my mother is not Tery 
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well this afternoon, and I feel that I onght not 
to leave her/' 

Smothering a sick feeling of disoonragement, 
he said, as cheerfully as posdble, 

*'Vm Tery sorrj, indeed. Is your mother 
Berionsly sick?'' 

" Oh no, thank yon. I presume she will be 
quite well by morning." 

'^ Won't you, perhaps^ go to-morrow afternoon, 
if she is better ? The river road which you ad- 
mire so much is in all its midsummer glory/' 

'^Thankyou. BeaUy, you are quite too good, 
but I think riding is rather likely to giro me the 
headache lately." 

The way she answered him, without being in 
the least unciTil, left the impression on his mind 
that he had been unduly persistent. There was 
an awkward silence of a few momente, and he 
was just about to burst forth with he knew not 
what exclamations and entreaties, when Madeline 
rose, saying: 

'^Excuse me a moment; I think I hear my 
mother calling," and left the room. 

She was gone some time, and returned and sat 
down with an absent and preoccupied expression 
of face, and he did not linger. 

The next Thursday eyening he was at confer- 
ence meeting, intending to walk home with Made- 
line if she wouldlethim ; to askher, at least. She 
was there, as usual, and sat at the melodeon. A 
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few miiuites before nine Cordis ome in, erident- 
Ij for tlie mere pmpoee of 080uiUii|^ her home. 
Henzy doggedly iesolTed that die ehoald ohooee 
between fliem then and ihere, before ell the peo- 
ple. The dosing hymn waeeimg, and the ban of 
the departing oongz^gation sounded in his ean, 
ss if it were itat away. He rose end took his 
place near the door, his face pale, his lips set, m- 
gMi^i^— of an obs^nrers. Oordis, with whom he 
was nnacqnainted save by si^^t^ stood near by, 
good-humoxedly smiling, and greeting the people 
as they passed out. 

In general, Madeline liked wdl enough the ex- 
citement of electing between riyal sniton, but she 
wonld rather, far rather, haye avoided this public 
choice to-night. She had b^gnn to be sorry for 
Henry. She was as long as possible about closing 
the melodeon. She opened and dosed it again. 
At length, finding no farther excuse for delay- 
ing, she came slowly down the aide, looking alit- 
tle pale hersell Seyeral of the Tillage young 
folks who understood the situation lingered, smil- 
ing at one another, to see the fun out^ and Cordis 
himself recognized his rival's tragical look with 
sn amused expression, at the same time that he 
seemed entirdy disposed to cross lances with 
him. 

As Madeline approached the door, Henry 
stepped forward and huskily asked if he might 
take her home. Bowing to him with a gracious 
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smile of dedination^ she said, ^'Thanks," and, 
taking Cordis's arm, passed out with him. 

As they came forth into the shadow of the 
night, beyond the illumination of the porch lamps 
of the church. Cordis observed : 

^* Beally, that was quite tragical I half ex- 
pected he would pull out a reTolyer and dioot us 
both. Poor fellow I Fm sorry for him.'' 

"He was sorrier than you are glad, I dare say,'' 
said Madeline. 

'^ Well, I don't know about that," he replied ; 
<'Fm as glad as I can be, and I suppose he's as 
Sony as he can be. I can't imagine any man in 
loTe with such a girl as you not being one or the 
other all the while." 

But the tone was a little, a yery little, colder 
than the words, and her quick ear caught the dif- 
ference. 

" What's the mattw 7 Are you yexed about 
anytl^ng ? What haye I done ?" she asked, in 
a tone of anxious deprecation which no other per- 
son but Harrison Cordis had eyer heard from her 
lips. 

" You have done nothing," he answered, pass- 
ing his arm around her waist in a momentary em- 
brace of reassurance. "It is I that am ill-tem- 
pered. I couldn't help thinking from the way 
this Burr pursues you that there must haye been 
something in the story about your haying been 
engaged, after alL" 
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''It is not trae. I nerer was engaged. I 
couldn't bear him. I don't like him. Only he 
—he—" 

'* I don't want to pry into yonr seoretB. Don't 
make any confessions to me. I hate no right to 
call yon to aoconnt^" he intemipted her, rather 



''Please ^oi^'i ^7 ^^^^ Oh, please don't 
talk that way I" she cried ont, as if the words 
had hurt her like a knife. "He liked me, bnt I 
didn't like him* I truly didn't Don't yon be- 
licTeme? What shall I do if yon don't P '' 

It mnst not be supposed that Cordis had in- 
spired so sudden and strong a passion in Madeline 
without a reciprocal sentiment. He had been in- 
fatuated from the first with the brilliant, beauti- 
ful girl, and his jealousy was at least half real 
Her piteous distress at his slight show of cold- 
ness melted him to tenderness. There was an 
impassioned reconciliation, to which poor Henry 
was the saoriflce. Now that he threatened to 
cost her the smiles of the man she loTed, her 
pity for him was changed into resentment She 
said to herself that it was mean and cruel in 
him to keep pursuing her. It ncTer occurred to 
her to find Oordis's conduct unfair in reproach- 
ing her for not haying liyed solely for him, before 
she knew eyen of his existence. She was rather 
inclined to side with him, and blame herself for 
lacked an intuitiye prescience of his oom- 
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ing, which ahonld hare kept her a nim in heart 
andsonL 

The next erening about dusk Henry was 
wandering sadlj and aimlessly about the streets^ 
when he met Madeline taoe to face. At first she 
seemed rather unpleasantly startled^ and made as 
if she would pass him witiiout giving him an op- 
portunity to speak to her. Then she appeared to 
change her mind, and, stopping directly before 
him, said, in a low Toice : 

'' Won't you please leaye me alone, after this ? 
Your attentions are i^ot welcome.'' 

Without giying him a chance to reply, she 
passed on and walked swiftly up the street He 
leaned against the fence, and stood motionless for 
a long time. That was all that was wanting to 
make his loss oomplete — an angry word from her. 
At last his lips mored a little, and slowly formed 
these words, in a huslgr, Tory pitiful whisper : 

" Thaf 8 the end." 



OHAPTEB VL 

l^SBBB was one person, at least, in the Tillage 
who had yiewed the success of the new drug-clerk 
in carrying off the belle of Newrille with entire 
complacency, and that was Ida Lewis, the girl 
with a poor complexion and beautiful brown eyes. 
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who had oheruhed a rather hopdeBB inclixiation for 
Hezuy ; now that he had lost that bold girl, ehe 
tremnloasly aasnied heiBeli^ perhaps it was not 
quite so hopeless. Laiira» too, had an idea that 
saoh might possibly be tiie case, and hoping at 
least to distract her brother, about whom she was 
beooming quite anxiousy she had Ida oTer to tea 
once or twice^ and, by yaiious other devices which 
with a clerer woman are matters of course, man- 
aged to throw her in his way. 

He was too much absorbed to tsike any notice 
of this at first, but, one eyening when Ida was at 
tea with them, it suddenly flashed upon him, and 
his face reddened with annoyed embarrassment. 
He had never felisnch a cold anger at Laura as at 
that moment. He had it in his heart to say some- 
thing very bitter to her. Wouldshe not, at least, 
respect his grief ? He had ado to control the im- 
pulse that prompted him to rise and leave the 
table. And then, with that suddenness character- 
istic of highly wrought moods, his feeling changed, 
and he discovered how soft-hearted his own sor- 
row had made him toward all who suffered in the 
same way. His eyes smarted with pitifulness as 
he noted the pains with which the little girl oppo- 
site him had tried to make the most of her hum- 
ble charms in the hope of catching his eye. And 
the very poverty of those charms made her efforts 
the more pathetic. He blamed his eyes for the 
hard clearness with which they noted the short- 
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oomingB of the small, unformed f eatoreB, the 
freckled skm, the insignificant and niggardly 
contour, and for the cruelty of the comparison 
they snggested between all this and Madeline's 
rich beanly. A boxindleiss pily ponred out of 
his heart to coyer and transfigure these defects, 
and he had an impulse to make np to her for 
them, if he oonld, by sacrificing himself to her, if 
she desired. If she felt toward him as he toward 
Madeline, it were worth his life to save the pity 
of another such heart-breaking. So should he 
atone, perhaps, for the suffering Madeline had 
given him. 

After tea he went by himself to nurse these 
wretched thoughts, and, although the sight of Ida 
had suggested them, he went on to think of him- 
selfy and soon became so absorbed in his own mis- 
ery that he quite forgot about her, and, fiuling to 
rejoin the girls that cTening, Ida had to go home 
alone, which was a great disappointment to her. 
But it was, perhaps, quite as well, on the whole, 
for both of them, that he was not thrown with 
her again that erening. 

It is never fiur to take for granted that the 
greatness of a sorrow or a loss is a just measure 
of the &ult of the one who causes it. Madeline 
was not willingly orueL She felt sorry in a way 
for Henry whenever his set lips and haggard face 
came under her view, but sorry, in a dim and 
distant way, as one going on a for and joyous 
5 
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jomney is flony for flie fonner sBBOoiates lie 
leaTOB behind, asBociAteB whose hen already, ere 
he goes, begin to grow Ikded and indiatinoi. At 
the wooing of Oordia her heart had awaked, and 
in the high, new joy of loTing, ahe aoomed the 
tame delight of being loTed, idiioh, nntil then, 
had been her only idea of the paasion. 

Hemy presently diaooTored that, to stay in 
the Tillage a looker-on while the loTe aflhir of 
Madeline and Oordia pr o groo a e d to its oonsimuna- 
tion, was going to be too mneh for him. Instead 
of his getting need to the situation, it seemed to 
grow daily more insoibrable. Breiy eyening the 
thought that they were together made him f oTeiv 
ish and restless till toward midnight, when, with 
the refleotion that Cordis had 8u:ely by that time 
left her, came a possibility of deep. 

And yet, all this time, he was not oonsdons 
of any special hate toward that yonng man. If 
he had been in his power he would probably haye 
left him unharmed. He oonld not, indeed, haye 
raised his hand against anything whioh Madeline 
oared for. Howerer great his animosity had 
been, that &ct would have made his riyal taboo 
to him. That Madeline had tnmed away from 
him was the great matter. Whither she was 
tamed was of sabordinate importance. His 
trouble was that she loyed Goidis, not that Cor- 
dis loyed her. It is only low and narrow natures 
which can And rent for their loye disappoint- 
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ments in lage against iheir saccessors. In the 
strictest, truest sense, indeed, althongh it is cer- 
tainly a hard saying, there is no room in a clear 
mind for such a feeling as jealonsy. For the way 
in which every two hearts approach each other is 
necessarily a peculiar combination of indiyiduali- 
ties, never b^re and neyer after exactly dupli- 
cated in human experience. So that, if we can 
conoeiYe of a woman truly loving several lov-i 
ers, whether ^successively or simultaneously, they 
would not be rivals, for the manner of her love 
for each, and the manner of each one's love for 
her, is peculiar and single, even as if they two_ 
were alone in the world. The higher the mental 
grade of the persons concerned, the wider their 
sympathies, and the more delicate their percep- 
tions, the moie true is this. 

Henry had been recently ofEered a very good 
position in an arms manufactory in Boston, and, 
having made up his mind to leave the village, he 
wrote to accept it, and promptly followed his 
letter, having first pledged his sole N ewville cor- 
respondent, Laur8» to make no references to 
Madeline in her letters. 

'^ If they should' be married,'' he was particu- 
lar to say, ''don't tell me about it till some time 
afterward." 

Perhaps he worked the better in his new place 
because he was unhappy. The foe of good work 
is too easy self-complacency, too ready self-satis- 
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faction, and the tendency to a pleased and re- 
laxed contemplation of life and one's Banonnd* 
ings, groiring out of a well-to-do state. Such a 
smarting sense of defeat^ of endless aching loss as 
fDUied his mind at this time, was a most exacting 
background for his daily aohieyeoients in business 
and money-miaking' to show up against. He had 
lost that power of enjoying rest which is at once 
the reward and limitation of human endeayor. 
Work was his nepenthe, and the difference be- 
tween poor, superficial work and the best, most 
absorbing, was simply that between a weaker and 
a stronger opiate. He prospered in his affairs, 
was pronjioted to a position of responsibility with 
a good salary, and, moreover, was able to dispose 
of a patent in gun-barrels at a handsome price. 

With the hope of distracting his mind from 
morbid brooding oyer what was 'past helping, he 
went into isociety, and endeayored to interest him- 
self in young ladies. But in these efforts his suc- 
cess was indifferent. Wheneyer he began to flat- 
ter himself that he was gaining a philosophical 
calm, the glimpse of some face on the street that 
reminded him of Madeline's, an accent of a yoice 
that recalled hers, the sight of her in a dream, 
brought back in a moment the old thrall and the 
old bitterness with undiminished strengtiu 

Eight or nine months after he had left home 
the longing to return and see what had happened 
became irresistible. Perhaps, after all — 
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Although this faint glimmer of a donbtwas 
of his own maldng, and existed only because he 
had forbidden Lama to tell him to the contraTj^ 
he aotoally took some comfort in it. While he 
did not da^ to put the question to Laura^ yet he 
allowed himsdf to dream that something might 
possibly haTO happened to break ofE the match« 
He was far, indeed^ from formally consenting to 
entertain such a hope. He professed to himself 
that he had no doubt that she was married and 
lost to him for eyer. Had anything happened to 
break ofE the match, Laura would certainly have 
lost no time in tellmg him such good news. It 
was childishness to fancy aught else. But no 
effort of tiie reason can quite close the windows 
of the heart against hope, and, like a furtive ray 
of sunshine finding its way through a closed shut- 
ter, the thought that, after all, she might be free 
surreptitiously illumined the dark place in which 
he sat. 

When the train stopped at Newyille, he slipped 
through the crowd at the station wiih the brief- 
est possible greetings to the acquaintances he saw, 
and set out to gain his father's house by a back 
street. 

On the way he met Harry Tuttie, and could 
not avoid stopping to exchange a few words with 
him* As they talked, he was in a miserable panic 
of apprehension lest Harry should* blurt out some- 
thing about Madeline's being married. He felt 
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that he could only bear to hear it from Laura's 
lips. WhenoTer the olher opened his month to 
speak, a cold dew started out on Henry's forehead 
for fear he was going to make some allusion to 
Madeline, and, when at last they separated without 
his having done so, there was such weakness in 
his limbs as one feds who first walks after a sick- 
ness. 

He saw his f oUy now, his madness, in al- 
lowing himself to daU^ with a baseless hope, 
which, while neyer darfaig to own its own exist- 
ence, had yet so mingled its enanrating poison 
with eyery yein that he had now no strength left 
to endure the disappointment so obtain and so 
near. At the very gate of his other's house he 
paused* A powerful impulse seized him to fly. 
It was not yet too late. Why had he come ? He 
would go back to Boston, and write Laura by the 
next mail, and adjure her to tell him nothing. 
Some time he might bear to hear the truth, but 
not to-day, not now ; no, not now. What had he 
been thinking o^ to risk it ? He would get away 
where nobody could reach him to slay with a 
word this shadow of a hope which had become 
such a necessity of life to him, as is^opium to 
the victim whose strength it has sapped and alone 
replaces. It was too late I Laura, as she sat sew- 
ing by the window, had looked up and seen him, 
and now as he came slowly up the walk she ap- 
peared at the door, full of exclamations of surprise 
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and pleasure. He went in, and tiiey sat 
down. 

''I thought Fd ran oat and see how yon all 
were," he said, with a ^lastly smile. 

" Fm so glad yon did. Father was wondering 
only this morning if yon were neyer ooming to 
see us again." 

He wiped his forehead with his handkerehiei 

''I thonght Fd jnst ran oat and see yoa." 

'^ Yes, Fm so glad yoa did." 

She did not show that she notioed his merely 
haying said the same thing oyer. 

''Are yoa pretty well this spring?" she asked. 

"Yes, Fm pretty well" 

"Father was so maoh pleased aboat yoar pat- 
ent He's oyer so proad of yoa." 

After a paase, daring which Henry looked 
neryoady from point to point aboat thd room, he 
said, 

"Is he?" 

" Yes, yery," and so am L 

There was a long silence, and Laafa took ap 
her work-basket, and bent her face oyer it, and 
seemed to haye a good deal of trouble in finding 
some article in it. 

Saddanly he said, in a qaick, spasmodic way, 

' ' Is Madeline married ? " 

CKxkL God I woald she neyer speak I 

"No," she answered, with a falling inflection. 

His hearty which had stopped beating; sent a 
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flood of blood thioDgii eyerj artery. But she had 
Bpok^n as if it were the worst of news, instead of 
good. Ah I oould it be ? In all his thoughts, 
in all his dreams by night or day, he had neyer 
thought, he had nerar dreamed of that 

*^Jb she dead?** he asked, sloirly, with diffi- 
culty, his will stamping the dinddering thonght 
into words, as the steel die stamps coins from 
strqis of metaL 

''No,*' she replied again, with fbe same ill- 
boding tone. 

''In God's nams^ what is it?" he cried, 
springing to his feet Laura looked out at the 
window so that she might not meet his eye as she 
answered, in a bardy audible roice, 

''There was a scandal, and he deserted her; 
and afterward--only last week-Hshe ran away, 
nobody knows where, but they think to Boston*'' 

It was about two o'clock in the afternoon 
when Henry heard the &te of Madeline. By 
four o'clock he was on his way back to Boston. 
The expression of his face as he sits in the car is 
not that which might be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. It is not that of a man crushed by 
a hopeless calamity, but rather of one sorely 
stricken indeed, but still resolute, supported by 
some strong determination which is not without 
hope. 

Before leaying Newrille he called on Mrs. 
Brand, who still UTed in the same house. 
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interview with her was yery painfoL The sight 
of him set her into vehement weepings and it was 
long before he oonid get her to talk. In the in- 
justice of her sorrow, she reproached him almost 
bitterly for not marrying Madeline, instead of 
going off and leaving her a victim to Cordis. It 
vras rather hard for him to be reproached in this 
way, but he did not think of saying anything in 
self-jnstification. He vras ready to take Uame 
npon himself. He remembered no more now how 
she had rejected, rebnfled, and dismissed him. 
He told himself that he had cruelly deserted her, 
and hnng his head before the mother's reproaches. 

The room in which they sat was the same in 
which he had vraated that morning of the picnic, 
while in his presence she had put the finishing 
touches to her toilet. There, above the table, 
hung against the wall the self -same mirror that 
on that morning had given back the picture of a 
girl in white, with crimson braid about her neck 
and wrists, and a red feather in the hat so jaunti- 
ly perched above the low forehead — altogether a 
maiden exceedingly to be desired. Perhaps, some- 
where, she was standing before a mirror at that 
moment. But what sort of a flush is it upon her) 
cheeks ? What sort of a look is it in her eyes ?\ 
What is this fell shadow that has passed upon her' 
face? 

By the time Henry was ready to leave, the 
]>oor mother had ceased her upbraidings, and had 
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yielded quite to the seiiBe of a sympaihy, founded 
in a I088 as great as her own, wldoh his pzesenoe 
gare her. He was the only one in all the world 
from whom she oould haye accepted sympathy, 
and in her lonely desolation it was very sweet 
And at the hist, when, as he was about to go, her 
grief burst forth afroBh, he put his arm around 
her and drew her head to his shoulder, and ten- 
derly soothed her, and stroked the thin gray hair, 
till at last the long, shuddering sobs grew a little 
calmer. It was natural that he should be the one 
to comfort her. It was his privilege. In the 
adoption of sorrow, and not of joy, he had taken 
this mother of his loye to be his mother. 

''Don't give her up,'' he said. ''I will find 
her if she is alire.'' ' 



OHAPTBB Vn. 

A SBABOH, continued unintermittingly for a 
week among the hoteb and lodging-houses of Bos- 
ton, preyed finally successfuL He found her. As 
she opened the door of the miserable apartment 
which she occupied, and saw who it was that had 
knocked, the hard, unbeautifal red of shame cov- 
ered her &ce. She would have dosed the door 
against him, had he not quickly stepped within. 
Her eyelids fluttered a moment, and then she met 
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his gue with a look of reckless hardihood. Still 
holding the door half open, she said : 

''Hemy Bmr, what do you want i" 

The masses of her dark hair hnng low about 
her neek in disorder, and eyen in that first glanoe 
his eye had noted a certain n^ligent untidiness 
about her toilet most different to her former ways. 
Her face was worn, and strangely aged and sad- 
dened, but beautiful still with the quenchless 
beauty of the glorious eyes, though sleepless nights 
had left their dark traces round them. 

''What do you wantP Why do you come 
here ? " she demanded again, in harsh, hard tones ; 
for he had been too much moyed in looking at 
her to reply at once. 

Now, however, he took the door handle out of 
her hand and closed the door, and said, with only 
the boundless tenderness of his moist eyes to 
mend the bluntness of the words : 

''Madeline, I want you. I want you for my 
wife.** 

The faintest possible trace of scorn was per- 
ceptible about her lips, but her former expression 
of hard indifference was otherwise quite unchanged 
as she replied, in a spiritless Yoice : 

"So you came here to mock me P It was tak- 
ing agood deal of trouble, but it is fair you should 
haye your reyenge.** 

He came close up to her. 
Fm not mocking. Fm in earnest, (j'm one 



(( 
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of those fellows who can nerer loTe but one woman, 
and love her for erer and ever. If there were not 
a sorap of yon left bigger than yonr thnmb, Fd 
rather have it than any woman in the world.'' 

And now her faoe changed. There came into 
it the wistful look of those before whom passes a 
Tision of happiness not for them, a look such as 
might be in the &ce of a doomed spirit whioh,^ 
floating by, should catch a glimpse of hearenly 
meads, and be glad to haye had it, although its 
own way lay toward perdition. 

With a sudden impulse she dropped upon her 
knee and seizing the hem of his coat pressed it to 
her lips, and then, before he could catch her, sprang 
away, and stood with one arm extended toward 
him, the palm tuned outward, warning him not 
to touch her. Her eyes were manrelously soft- 
ened with the tears that suffused them, and she 
said: 

''I thank you, Henry. You are Tery good. I 
did not think any man could be so good. Now I 
remember you always were very good to me. It 
will make the landanum taste much sweeter. 
No I no I don't I Pity my shame. Spare me 
that I Oh, don't I" 

But he was stronger than she, and kissed her. 
It was the second time he had ever done it. Her 
eyes flashed angrily, but that was instantly past, 
and she fell upon a chair crying as if her heart 
would break, her hands dropping nerrelessly by 
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her sideB ; for this was that miserable, desolate sor- 
row whioh does not oare to hide its flowing tears 
and wning fiioe. 

''Oh, you might have spared me that I Oh, 
Godl was it not hard enough before?'' she 
sobbed. 

In his loving stnpidiiy, thinking to reassnre 
her, he had wounded the pride of shame, the last 
retreat of self-respect, that oruelest hurt of alL 
There was a long sQenoe. She seemed to have 
forgotten that he was there. Looking down upon 
her as she sat desolate, degraded, hopeless before 
him, not caring to coyer her face, his heartswelled 
tiU it seemed as if it would burst, with such a 
sense of piteous loyalty and sublimed dcTotion as 
a faithful subject in the brave old times might 
have felt toward his queen whom he had found in 
exile, rags, and penury. Deserted by gods and 
men she might be, but his queen for ever she was, 
whose feet he was honored to kiss. But what a 
gulf between feeling this and making her under- 
stand his feeling I 

At length, when her sobs had ceased, he said, 
quieily : 

''Forgive me. I didn't mean to hurt your 
feelingp." 

"Ifs all the same. It's no matter," she an- 
swered, listlessly, wiping her eyes with her hand. 
" I widi you would go away, though, and leave me 
alone. Whatdoyou want with me?" 
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''I want what I hare alwftji wanted. I want 
yon for my wife.'' 

She looked at him with stupid amaaement, as 
if the real meaning of this already once dedared 
desire had only jnst distinctly reached her mind, 
or as if the effect of its first announcement had 
been quite effued by the succeeding outburst 

'' Why, I thought you knew. You can't haye 
heard— about me,'' she said. 

'' I haTe heard, I know aO," he exdaimed, 
taking a step forward and standing oyer her. 
' ' Foigiye me, darling, f oigiTe me for being almost 
glad when I heard that you were free, and not 
married out of my reach. I can't think of any- 
thing except that Fye found you. It is you, isn't 
it P It is you. I don't care whaf s happened to 
you, if it is only you." 

As he epoke in this Tehement, fiery way, she 
had been regarding him with an expression of 
faint curiosity. " I belieTe you do really mean it," 
she said, wonderin^y, lingering oyer the words ; 
"you always were a queer fellow." 

"Mean it I " he exdaimed, kneeling before her, 
his yoice all tremulous with the hope which the 
slightly yielding intonation of her words had giyen 
him. " Yes — yes — I mean it " 

The faint ^ost of a smile, which only brought 
out the sadness of her face, as a taper in a crypt 
reyeals its gloom, hoyered about her eyes. 

"Poor boy 1 " she said, "I'ye treated you yery 
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badly. I was going to make on end of myself 
this afternoon, bnt I will wait till you are tired of 
yonr fancy for me. It will make but little differ- 
ence. There I there I Please don't kiss me.'* 



OHAPTEB Vm. 



Hi did not insist on their marriage taking 
place at once, although in her mood of dull indif- 
ference she would not have objected to anything 
he might have proposed. It was his hope that 
after a while she might become calmer and more 
cheerfoL He hoped to take in his at the altar a 
hand a little less like that of a dead person. 

Introducing her as his betrothed wife, he found 
her Tery pleasant lodgings with an excellent family 
where he was acquainted, provided her with boolm 
and a piano, took her constantly out to places of 
amusement, and, in eyery way which his ingenuity 
could suggest, endeayored to distract and divert 
her. To all this she offered neither objection nor 
suggestion, nor did she, beyond the usual conven- 
tional responses, show the slightest gratitude. It 
was as if she took it for granted that he under- 
stood, as she did, that all this was being done for 
himself and not for her, she being quite past hav- 
ing anything done for her. Her only recognition 
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of fhe lererentaal and oonndeiate tenderness whioh 
lie showed her was an oocasional air of wonder 
ihat oat him to the qniok. ShAme> sorrow, and 
^despair had inoniBted her heart with a hard shell, 
iimpenetraUe to genial emotions. Nor would all 
ihis loye help him to get oyer the impression that 
ishe was no longer ah aoqnaintanoe and ^iwfiii^r 
friend, bat somehow a stranger. 

So far as he coold find oat, she did absolately 
nothing all day except to sit brooding. He ooold 
notdisooTer that she so maohas opened the books 
and magaaines he sent her, and, to the best of his 
knowledge, she made little more ase of her piano. 
His calls were sadly dreary afEairs. He woald ask 
perhaps half a doaen qaestions, which he had 
spent mnoh oaie in framing with a Tiew to inter- 
esting her. She woold reply in monosyllables, 
with sometimes a constrained smile or two, and 
then, after sitting a while in silence, he woald 
take his hat and bid her good evening. 

She always sat nowadays in an attitude which 
he had neyer seen her adopt in former times, her 
hands lying in her lap before her, and an absent 
expression on her bee. As he looked at her sit- 
tii^ thus, and recalled her former Tiyacioas self- 
assertion and erer-new caprices, he was oyercome 
with the sadness of the contrast 

Wheneyer he asked her aboat her health, she 
replied that she was well ; and, indeed, she had 
that appeannoeL Grief is slow to sap the basis of 
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a healthy phymoal oonsidtation. She retained all 
the contour of cheek and ronnded fnllness of fig- 
nie which had first captivated his fancy in the 
days, as it seemed, so long ago. 

* He took her often to the theatre, hecanse in 
the action of the play she seemed at times mo- 
mentarily carried out of hersell Once, when they 
were coming home from a play, she called atten- 
tion to some feature of it. It was the first in- 
dependent remark she had made since he had 
br&ught her to her lodgings. In itself it was of 
no importance at all, but he was oyercome with 
delight, as people are delighted with the first 
words that show returning interest in earthly 
matters on the part of a convalescing friend 
whose soul has long been hovering on the borders 
of death. It would sound laughable to ei^Iain 
how much he made of that little remark, how he 
spun it out, and turned it in and out, and re- 
turned to it for days afterward. But it remained 
isolated. She did not make another. 

Nevertheless, her mind was not so entirely tor- 
pid as it appeared, nor was she so absolutely self- 
absorbed. One idea was rising day by day out of 
the dark confusion of her thoughts, and that was 
the goodness and the generosity of her lover. In 
this appreciation there was not the faintest glow 
of gratitude. She left herself wholly out of the 
account as only one could do with whom wretched- 
ness has abolished for the time all interest in sell 
6 
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She was penonally past being benefitecL Her 
flense of his lore and generosity was as disinterest- 
ed as if some other person had been their objeot^ 
Her admintion was snch as one feels for a hero 
of histoiy or flotion. 

Often, when all within her seemed growing 
hard and still and dead, she felt that crying wonld 
make her feel better. At snoh times, to help her 
to ory, for the team did not flow easQy, she wonld 
sit down to the piano, the only times she oyer 
tonohedit, and play oyer some of the simple airs 
associated with her life at home. Sometimes, 
after playing and crying a while, she wonld lapse 
into sweetly monmfol day-dreams of how happy 
she might hare been' if she had returned Henry's 
lore in those old days. She wondered in a pnz- 
ded way why itwas fliat she had not It seemed 
so strange to her now that she conld haye failed 
in doing so. But all this time it was only as a 
might haye been that she thonght of loying him, 
as one who feels himseU mortally sick thinks of 
what he might haye done when he was well, as a 
life conyict thinks of what he might haye done 
when free, as a disembodied spirit might think of 
what it might haye done when liying. The con- 
sdonsnesB of her disgrace, eyer with her, had, in 
the past month or two, built up an impassable 
wall between her past life and her present state 
of existence. She no longer thought of herself in 
the present tense, still less the future. 
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He had not kissed her since that kiss at their 
fixst inteniew which threw her into such a par- 
oj^sm of weeping, But one evening, when she 
had been more silent and dnil than nsnal^ and 
more nnre^nsire to his efforts to interest her^ as 
he rose to go he drew her a moment to his side 
and pressed his lips to hers, as if constrained to 
find some ei^ression for the tenderness so cmelly 
balked of any outflow in words. He went quick- 
ly out, but she oonjtinued to stand motionless, in 
the attitude of one startled by a sudden disooyery. 
There was a frightened look in her dilated eyes. 
Her face was flooded to the roots of her hair witii 
a deep flush. It was a crimson most unlike the 
tint of blissful shame with which the cheeks an- 
nounce loye's dawn in happy hearts. She threw 
herself upon the sofa, and buried her scorched 
fine in the pillow, while her form shook with dry 

Lore had, in a moment, stripped the protect- 
ing cicatrice of a hard indifference from her 
smarting shame, and it was as if for the first 
time she were made fully conscious of the des- 
peration of her condition. 

The maiden who finds her stainless purity all 
too lusterless a gift for him she loyes, may fancy 
what were the feelings of Madeline, as Iotc with 
its royal longing to giye, was bom in her heart 
With what lilies of virgin innocence would she 
fain haye rel¥arded her loyer I but her lilies were 
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jfiHow, their fragnuioe was atale. With wliat an 
unworn crown wonld she haye orowned himl but 
die had rifled her maiden regalia to adorn an im- 
postor. And lore came to her now, not as to 
otheifBy but whetting the fangs of remorse and 
blowing the fires of shame. 

But one thing it opened her eyes to, and made 
certain from the first instant of her new conscions- 
ness, namely, that since she loTcd him she conld 
not keep her promise to marry him. In her pre- 
Tions mood of dead indifference to all things, it had 
not mattered to her one way or the other. Reck- 
less what became of her, she had only had a feel- 
ing that seeing he had been so good he ought to 
hare any satisfaction he conld find in possessing 
the leaYings of her. But what her indifference 
would haye abandoned to him her lore could not 
endure the thought of giving. The worthlessness 
of the gift, which before had not concerned her, 
now made its giving impossible. While before 
she had thought with indifference of submitting 
to a lore she did not return, now that she returned 
it the idea of being happy in it seemed to her 
guilty fuid shameless. Thus to gather the honey 
of happiness from her own abasement was a fur- 
ther degradation, compared with which she could 
now almost respect herself. The consciousness 
that she had taken pleasure in that kiss made her 
seem to herself a brazen thing. 

Her heart ached with a helpless yearning oyer 
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him for the disappointment die knew he must 
now snSer at her handa She tried, but in vain, 
to feel that she might, after all, nuirry him, 
might do this orowning yiolenoe to her natnre, 
and accept a shameful happiness for his sake. 

One morning a bitter thing happened to her. 
She had dept nnnsoally weD, and her dreams had 
been sweet and serene, nntmged by any shadow of 
her waking thoughts, as if, indeed, the visions in- 
tended for the sleeping brain of some f ortonate 
woman had by mistake strayed into hers. For a 
while she had lain, half dozmg, half awake, plea- 
santly conscions of the soft, warm bed, and only 
half emerged from the atmosphere of dreamland. 
As at last she opened her eyes, the newly risen sun, 
bright from his ocean bath, was shining into the 
room, and the birds were singing. A lilac bnsh 
before the window was moving in the breeze, and 
the shadows of its twigs were netting the sun- 
beams on the wall as they danced to and fro. 

The spirit of the jocund mom quite carried 
her away, and all unthinkingly she bounded out 
into the room and stood there with a smile of 
sheer ddight upon her &oe. fflie had forgotten 
all about her shame and sorrow. \For an instant 
they were as completely gone from her mind as 
if ihej had never been, and for that instant no- 
where did the sun's &r-reaching eye rest on a 
blither or more innocent face. Then xneaMiy 
laid its icy finger on her heart and stilled its 
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bounding pnlae. The glad smfle went oni» like a 
taper qnencbed in Acheron, and she fell prone 
npon the floor, crying with hard, dry aobB, ''0 
GodI OGk)dl OOodl" 

That day, and for many days afterward^ she 
thought again and again of that single happy in* 
stent ere memory reclaimed its Tiotinu It was 
the first for so long a time, and it was so yery 
sweet, like a drop of water to one in tormenl 
What a hearen a life mnst be which had many 
guoh moments I Was it possible that once, long 
pigo, her life had been snch an one — ^that she conid 
awake mornings and not be afiraid of remember- 
ing P Had there erer been a time when the r»- 
yens of shame and remorse had not perched abore 
her bed as she dept, waiting her waking to plnnge 
their beaks afresh into her heart P That instant 
of happiness which had been giyen her, how foil 
it had been of blithe thanks to QoA andj^mpathy 
with the beantifnl life of the world t C[Snrely it 
showed that she was not bad that she could haye 
snch a moment. It showed her heart was pnre ; 
it was only her memory that was fonL^ It was in 
Tain that she swept and washed all ^within, and 
was good, when all the while her memory, like 
a ditch from a distant morass, emptied its yile 
stream of recollections into her heart, poisoning 
an the issnes of life. 

Years before, in one of the periodical religious 
reyiyals at Newrille, she had passed through the 
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nfloal girlifih' experienoe of oonTersion. Now> in- 
deed; was a time when the heayenly oompensi^ 
tions to which religion inyites the thoughts of 
the sonowfnl might surely haye been a source of^ 
some relieL But a certain cruel oleamess of vis- 
ion, or so at least it seemed to her, made all re- 
flections on this theme but an aggrayation of her 
despair. Since the shadow had fallen on her life, 
with eyeiy day the sense of shame and grief had 
grown more insupportable. In proportion as her 
loathing of the sin had grown, her anguish on ac- 
count of it had increased. It was a poison-tree 
which her tears watered and caused to shoot forth 
yet deeper roots, yet wider branches, oyerspread- 
ing her life with eyer denser, more noxious shad- 
ows. Since, then, on earth the purification of 
repentance does but deepen the soul's anguish 
oyer the past, how should it be otherwise in 
heayen, all through etemily ? The pure in heart 
that see God, thought the unhappy girl, must 
only be those that have always been so, for such 
as become pure by repentance and tears do but 
see their impurity plainer eyery day. 

Her horror of such a heayen, where through 
etemily perfect purification should keep her shame 
undying, taught her unbelief, and turned her for 
comfort to that other deep instinct of humanily, 
which sees in death the promise of eternal sleep, 
rest, and obliyipn. In these days she thought* 
much of poor Qeorge Bayley, and his talk in the 
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pnyer-meetiiig the night before he killed hiimielti 
By the myBtic kmship that had dedaied itnlf be- 
tween their eorrowfol destinies, she felt a sense 
of nearness to him greater than her new lore had 
giten or ever ooold give her toward Henrj. She 
recaDed how she had sat listening to Geoige's 
talk that eTening, pitifaUy, indeed, but only half 
oomprehending what he meani^ with no dim, fore- 
boding warning that she was &ted to reprodnoe his 
experience so closely. Yes, reprodnoe it, perhaps, 
Ood only knew, eren to the end* ^She conld not 
bear this always. She nnderstood now, ahl how 
well, his longing for the lirer of Lethe whose 
waters giye foigetfiilness.3 She often saw his pale 
face in dreams, wearing the smile he wore as he 
hqr in the dq%u a smile as if he had been washed 
in those waters he sighed for. 



OHAPTEE IX. 

Hbxtbt had not referred to their marriage 
after the first interview. From day to day, and 
week to week, he had put off doing so, hoping 
that she might grow into a more serene condition 
of mind. Bat in this respect the result had sad- 
ly failed to answer his expectation. He coold 
not deny to himself that, instead of becoming 
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more oheerfnl^ she was relajMang into a more and 
more setUed melancholy. From day to day he 
noted the change, like that of a gradual petrifica- 
tion, which went on in her face. It was as if be- 
fore his eyes she were sinking into a fatal stupor, 
from which all his efforts could ^ot rouse her. 

There were moments when he experienced the 
chilling premonition of a disappointment^ the 
possibility of which he still refused to actually 
entertain. He owned to himself that it was a 
harder titek than he had thoug}it| to bring back 
to life one whose reins the frost/ of despair has 
chilled. There were, perhaps, some things too 
hard eyen for his Iotc. It was doubly dishearten- 
ing for him thus to lose confidence ; not only on 
his own account^ but on hers. Not only had he to 
ask himself what would become of his life in the 
eyent of failure, but what would become of hers P 
One day, oyercome by this sort of discourage- 
ment, feeling that he was not equal to the case, 
that matters were growing worse instead of bet- 
ter, and that he needed help from some source, 
he asked Madeline if he had not better write to 
her mother to come to Boston, so that they two 
could keep house together. 

'^No,'' she said, in a quick, startled yoice, 
looking up at him in a scared way. 

He hastened to reassure her, and say that he 
had not seriously thought of it, but he noticed 
that during the rest of the eyening she cast fur- 
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iiTe glanoeB of apprehfinnon at him, as if suflpi- 
doiui that he had some plot agauiBt her. Cphehad 
fled from home because she could not bear her 
mother^s eyes^ 

Meanwhfle he waa becoming almost as preoo- 
cnpied and gloomy as she, and their dreary inter- 
Tiews grew more dreary than oyer, for she was 
now scarcely more silent than he. His constant 
and increasing anxiety, in addition to the duties 
of a responsible business position, b^gan to tell 
on his health. The owner of the manufactory of 
whidi he was superintendent caDed him into his 
office one day and told him he was working too 
hard, and must take a little Tacation. But he 
declined. Soon after a phyddan whom he knew 
buttonholed him on the street, and managed to 
get in some shrewd questions about his health. 
Henry owned he did not deep much nights. The 
doctor said he must take a vacation, and, this 
being declared imposmble, forced a box of sleep- 
ing-powders on him^ and made him promise to 
try them. 

All this talk about his health, as well as his 
own sensations^ set him to thinking of the des- 
perate podtion in which Madeline would be left 
in the erent of his serious dckness or death. 

That yery day he made up his mind that it 
would not do to postpone their marriage any 
longer. It seemed almost brutal to urge it on 
her in her present frame of mind, and yet it was 
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dearly out of the question to protract the prea- 
emt sitnatiou. 

The quarter of the city in which he resided 
was suburban^ and he went home eyeiy night by 
the steam cars. As he sat in the car tiiat eyen- 
ing waiting for the train to start, two gentlemen 
in the seat behind fell to contersing about a new 
book on maitaL.phys|d[Qgy, embodying the latest 
discoTeries. They kept up a brisk talk on this 
subject till Hl^uy left the car. He could not, 
howcTer, haye repeated a single thing which they 
had said* Preoccupied with his own thoughts, 
he had only been dimly conscious what they were 
talking about. His ears had taken in their words, 
but he had heard as not hearing. 

After tea, in the gloaming, he called, as usaal, 
on Madolina After a few casual words, he said, 
gently: 

''Madeline, you remember you promised to 
marry me a few weeks ago. I haye not hurried 
you, but I want you now. There is no use in 
waiting any longer, dear, and I want you.'' 

She was sitting in a low chair, her hands 
folded in her lap, and as he spoke her head sank 
so low upon her breast that he could not see her 
face. He was silent for some moments waiting a 
reply, but she made none. 

''I know it was only for my sake you prom- 
ised,'' he said again. '' I know it will be nothing 
to you, and yet I would not press you if I did not 
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fhink I ooQld make you happier bo. I will giye 
up my bnmneas for a time, aind we will tnyel and 
see the world a little.'' 

Still ahe did not speaik, but it was to some 
extent a reasanranoe to him that ahe ahowed no 



''Are you willing that we ahould be 
in a few days P'' he asked. 

She lifted her head slowly and looked at him 
steadfastly. 

''You are righV' she said. "It is useless to 
keep on this way any longer.'' 

"You oonseni^ then P" said he, quite encour- 
aged by her quiet air and apparent willingness. 

" Don't press me for an answer to-night," she 
replied, afteor a pause, during whioh she regarded 
him with a singular fixity of expression. " Wait 
till to-morrow. You shall hare an answer to-mor- 
row. You are quite right. Fye been thinking so 
mysell It is no use to put it off any longer." 

He spoke to her onoe or twice after this, but 
she was ganng out through the window into the 
darkening sky, and did not seem to hear him. 
He rose to go, and had already reached the hall 
when she called him. 

" Oome back a moment, Henry." 

He came back. 

"I want you to kiss me," she said. 

She was standing in the middle of the room. 
,Her tall figure in^its Uack dress was flooded with 
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the weird radianoe of the riEOBg moon, nor was the 
moonshine whiter than her oheek, nor sadder than 
her steadfast, eyes. Her lips were soft and yield- 
ing, clinging, dewy wet. He had nerer thought 
a kiss conld be so sweet, and yet he oonld hare 
wepty he knew not why. ^ 

When he reached hiS^odgings, he was in an 
extremely nenrons condition. In spite of all that 
was painfal and depressing in the associations of 
the erent, the idea of hating Madeline for his 
wife in a few days more had power to M him 
with fererish excitement, an excitement all the 
more agitating becanse it was so compomte in its 
elements, and had so little in common with the 
exhilairation and light-heartedness of saccessfnl 
loTers in generaL He took one of the doctor's 
deeping-po wders, tried to read a dry book on elec- 
tricily, endeayored to write a business letter, 
smoked a dgar, and finally went to bed. 

It seemed to him that he went all the next day 
in a dazed, dreaming state, nntQ the moment 
when he presented himself, after tea, at Made- 
line's lodgings, and she opened the door to him* 
The surprise which he IJien experienced was cal- 
culated to arouse him, had he been indeed dream- 
ing*. His first thought was that she had gone 
crazy, or else had been drinking wine to raise her 
spirits ; for there was a flush of excitement on 
either cheek, and her eyes were bright and un- 
steady. In one hand she held, with a clasp that 
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ommpled the leayee, a Bmall edentiflo magaiiney 
which he reoogniaed as haTing been one of a bun- 
dle of periodioab that he had sent her. With her 
other hand, instead of taking the hand which he 
extended, ahe olntohed his arm and almost pnUed 
him inside the door. 

'' Henry, do yon remember what George Bay- 
ley said that night in meetings about the rirer 
of Lethe, in which eonls were bathed and f oigot 
thepastP'' 

"I remember something about it,'' he an- 
swered. 

'^There is such a riyer. It was not a fable. 
It has been found again,** she cried. 

^* Gome and sit down, dear ; don't excite your- 
self so much. We will talk quietly," he replied, 
with a pitiful effort to speak soothingly, for he 
made no question that her long brooding had 
affected her mind. 

'' Quietly I How do you suppose I can talk 
quietly P " she exclaimed excitedly, in her nerrous 
irritation throwing off the hand which he had 
laid on her arm. ** Henry, see here, I want to 
ask you something. Supposing anybody had 
done something bad and had been Tory sorry for 
it, and then had forgotten it all, forgotten it 
wholly, would you think that made them good 
again? Would it seem so to you P Tell me P" 

''Yes, surely; but it isn't necessary they 
should forget, so long as they're sorry." 
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'' But supposing ihey had forgotten, too P '' 

''Yes, sorely, it would be as if it had never 
been.'* 

''Henry," she said, her Toice dropping to a 
low, hnshed tone of wonder, while her eyes were 
fall of mingled awe and eznltation, " what if I 
were to forget it, forget that yon know, forget it 
all, eyerything, just as if it had never been f 

He stared at her with fasoinated eyes. She 
was, indeed, beside herself. Grief had made her 
mad. The significanoe of his expression seemed 
to recall her to herself, and she said : 

" You don't understand. Of course not. You 
think Fm crazy. Here, take it. Go somewhere 
and read it. Don't stay here to do it. I couldn't 
stand to look on. GK> 1 Hurry 1 Bead it, and 
then come back." 

She thrust the magazine into his hand, and 
almost pushed him out of the door. But he went 
no farther than the halL He could not think of 
leaving her in that condition. Then it occurred 
to him to look at the magazine. He opened it 
by the light of the hall lamp, and his eyes fell on 
these words, the title of an article : " The Ex- 
tirpation of Thought Processes. A New Inven- 
tion." 

If she were crazy, here was at least the clew to 
her condition. He read on ; his eyes leaped along 
the lines. 

The writer began with a clear account of the 
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diaooTeries of modem peyohologisti and phyaiolo- 
gisti as to the physical basis of the intelleoty by 
which it has been ascertained that certain ones of 
the millions of nerye corpnsdes or fibers in the 
gray substance of the brain, record certain dasses 
of sensations and the ideas directly connected 
with them, other classes of sensations with the 
corresponding ideas being elsewhere recorded by 
other groups of corpuscles. These corpuscles of 
the gray matter, these mysterious and inflniteismal 
hieroglyphics, constitute the memory, the record 
of the life, so that when any particular fiber or 
group of fibers is destroyed certain memories or 
classes of memories are destroyed, without affect- 
ing others which are elsewhere embodied in other 
fibers. Of the many scientific and popular dem- 
onstrations of these &cts which were adduced, 
reference was made to the generally known fact 
that the effect of disease or injury at certain points 
in the brain is to destroy definite classes of acqui- 
sitions or recollections, leaying others untouched. 
The article then went on to refer to the fact that 
one of the known effects of the galTanic battery, 
as medically applied, is to destroy and dissolye 
morbid tissues, while leaying healthy ones unim- 
paired. Oiyen then a patient^ who, by excessiye 
indulgence of any particular train of thought, had 
brought the group of fibers which were the phys- 
jical seat of such thoughts into a diseased condi- 
tion, Dr.'Oustay Heidenhofl had inyented a mode 
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of applying the galyanic battery bo as to destroy 
the diseased oorpnsoles, and thus annihilate the 
class of morbid ideas inyolyed beyond the pos- 
sibility of recollection^ and entirely withont af- 
fecting other parts of the brain or other classes 
of ideas. The Doctor saw patients Tuesdays and 
Saturdays at his office, 79 Street. 

Madeline was not crazy, thought Henry, as 
still standing under the hall lamp he closed the 
article, but Dr. Heidenhoff certainly was. Keyer 
had such a sad sense of the misery of her condi- 
tion been borne in upon him, as when he reflect- 
ed that it had been able to make such a farrago 
of nonsense seem actually credible to her. Oyer- 
come with poignant sympathy, and in serious 
perplexity how best he could deal with her ex- 
cited condition, he slipped out of the house and 
walked for an hour about the streets. Betuming, 
he knocked again at the door of her parlor. 

''Hayeyoureadit f she asked, eagerly, as she 
opened it. 

''Yes, Fye read it. I did not mean to send 
you such trash. The man must be either an es- 
caped lunatic, or has tried his hand at ahoax. It 
is a tissue of absurdity.'' 

He flpoke bluntly, almost harshly, because he 
was in terror at the thought that she might be 
allowing herself to be deluded by this wild and 
baseless fancy, but he looked away as he spoke. 
He could not bear to see the effect of his words. 
7 
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'^ It is not absurd^'' she cried, dasping his ann 
oonynMTely with botb handa so that she hurt him, 
and looking fiercely at him ont of hot, f erered 
eyes. ''It is the most reasonable thing in the 
world. It must be tme. There can be no mis- 
take. Qoi would not let me be so deoeited. He 
is not so cmeL Don't tell me anything else.'' 

She was in such an hysterical condition that 
he saw he mnst be yery gentle. 

'' But, Madeline, you will admit that if he is 
not the greatest of all discoyerers, he must be a 
dangerous quack. His process might kill you or 
make you insane. It must be yery perilous." 

''If I knew there were a hundred chances that 
it would kilT me to one that it would succeed, do 
you think I would hesitate P" she cried. 

The utmost concession that he could obtain 
her consent to was that he should first yisit this 
Dr. Heidenhoff alone, and make some inquiries 
of and about him. 



CHAPTER X 

Thb next day he called at 79 Street. 

There was a modisst shingle bearing the name 
"Dr. Oustay Heidenhoff" fastened up on the 
side of the house, which was in the middle of a 
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biiok block. On announoing that he wanted to 
see the Doctor, he was ushered into a waiting- 
room, whose walls were hirng with charts of the 
bndn and .Tieryoas system, and presently a tall, 
scholarly-looking man, with a clean-shaven &ce, 
frosty hair, and very genial blneeyes, deep set be- 
neath extremely bushy giay eyebrows, entered and 
announced himself as Dr. HeidenhofE. Henry, 
who could not help being yeory &yorably impressed 
by his appearance, opened the oonrersation by 
saying that he wanted to make some inquiries 
about the Thought-Extirpation process in behalf 
of a friend who was thinking of trying it. The 
Doctor, who spoke English with idiomatic accu- 
racy, though with a slightly (German accent, ex- 
pressed his willingness to giye him all possible in- 
formation, and answered all his questions with 
great apparent candor, illustrating his explana- 
tions by references to the charts which coyered 
the walls of the office. He tookhim into an inner 
office and showed his batteries, and explained that 
the peculiarity of his process consisted, not in any 
new general laws and facts of physiology which 
he had discoyered, but entirely in peculiarities in 
his manner of appljring his galvanic current, talk- 
ing much about apodes, cathodes, catelectrotonus 
and anelectrotonus, resistance and rheostat, reac- 
tions, fluctuations, and other terms of galvano- 
therapeutics. The Doctor frankly admitted that 
he was not in a way of making a great deal of 
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money or reputation by his diaooTery. It prom- 
iaed too mnoh, and people oonBeqnenfly thought 
it mnst be qnackery, and as Boffident proof of 
this he mentioned that he had now been flye yean 
engaged in piacticing the Thonght-Bztiipation 
prooess without haying attained any oonmderable 
oelebrity or attracting a great number of patients. 
But he had a sufficient support in other branches 
of medical practice, he added, and, so long as he 
had patients enough for experimentation with 
the aim of improying the process, he was quite 
satisfied. 

He listened with great interest to Henry's ac- 
count of Madeline's case. The success of galyan- 
ism in obliterating the obnoxious train of recol- 
lections in her case would depend, he said, on 
whether it had been indulged to an extent to 
bring about a morbid state of the brain fibers con- 
cerned. What might be conyentionany or mor- 
ally morbid or objectionable, was not, howeyer, 
necessarily disease in the material sense, and no- 
thing but experiment could absolutely determine 
whether the two conditions coincided in any case. 
At any rate, he positiyely assured Henry that no 
harm could ensue to the patieni^ whether the 
operation succeeded or not. 

^' It is a pity, young man," he ssid, with a 
flash of enthusiasm, '' that you don't come to me 
twenty years later. Then I could guarantee your 
friend the complete extirpation of any class of in- 
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conyenient recollectioiiB she might demre remoyed, 
whether they were morbid or healthy ; for smee 
the great &ct of the physical basiB of the intellect 
has been established^ I deem it only a question of 
time when sdenoe shall haye so aconrately located 
the yariotis departments of thought and mastered 
the laws of their processes, that, whether by gal- 
yanism or some better process, the mental physi- 
oian will be able to extract a specific recollection 
from the memory as readily ail a dentist pulls a 
tooth, and as finally, so far as the preyention of 
any fatnre twinges in that quarter are concerned. 
Macbeth's question, ' Canst thou not minister to a 
mind diseased ; pluck from the memory a rooted 
sorrow; raze out the written troubles of the 
brain P ' wasapuzadertothe sixteenth century doc- 
tor, but he of the twentieth, yecf, perhaps of the 
nineteenth, will be able to answer it aflSrmatiyely.'' 

''Is the process at all painful ?" 

'' In no degree, my dear sir. Patients haye 
described to me their sensations many times, and 
their testimony is quite in agreement. When the 
circuit is closed there is a bubbling, murmurous 
sound in the ears, a warm sensation where the 
wires touch the cranium, and a feeling as of a 
motion through the brain, entering at one point 
and going out at another. There are also sparks 
of fire seen under the closed eyelids, an unplea- 
sant taste in the mouth, and a sensation of smell ; 
thatisalL'' 
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''But the mental Bensatioiuif said Heniy. 
" I should think they must be yery peonliar, the 
sense of forgetting in spite of one's self, for I 
sappose the patient's mind is fixed on the yery 
thoughts which the intent of the operation is to 
extiripate." 

"Peculiar P Oh no, not at all peculiar/' re- 
plied the Doctor. '' There axe abundant analo- 
gies for it in our daily experience. From the 
accounts of patients I infer that it is not different 
from one's sensations in falling adeep while think- 
ing of something. You know that we find our* 
selyes forgetting preceding links in the train of 
thought, and in turning back to recall what went 
before, what came after is meanwhile forgotten, 
the dew is lost, and we yield to a pleasing bewil- 
derment which is presently itself forgotten in 
sleep. The next morning we may or may not 
recall the matter. The only difference is that 
after the deep sleep which always follows the ap- 
plication of my process we neyer recall it, that 
is, if the operation has been successfuL It seems 
to inyolye no more interference with the continu- 
ity of the normal physical and mental fonctions 
than does an afternoon's nap." 

But the aftereffects!" persisted Henry. 
Patients must surely feel that they haye f or^ 
gotten something, eyen if they do not know what 
it is, They must feel that Inhere is something 
gone out of their jninds. I should think this 
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sensation would leare them in a painfully bewil- 
deied state.'' 

** There seems to be a feeling of slight confu- 
sion/' said the Doctor ; '' bat it is not painful^ not 
more prononnoed^ indeed, than that of persons 
who are trying to bring baok a dream which they 
remember haying had without being able to recall 
the first thing about what it was. Of course, 
the patient subsequently finds shreds and frag- 
ments of ideas, as wallas facts in his external rela- 
tions, which, haying been connected with the ex- 
tirpated subject, are now unaccountable. About 
these the feeling is, I suppose, like that of a man 
who, when he gets oyer a fit of drunkenness or 
somnambulism, finds himself unable to account 
for things which he has unconsciously said or 
done. The immediate effect of the operation, as 
I intimated before, is to leaye the patient yery 
drowsy, and the first desire is to deep." 

"Doctor," said Henry, "when you talk it all 
seems for the moment quite reasonable, but you 
will pardon me for saying that, as soon as you stop, 
the whole thing appears such an incredible piece 
of nonsense that I haye to pinch myself to be 
sure I am not dreaming." 

The Doctor smiled. 

"Well," said he, "I haye been so long en- 
gaged in the practical application of the process 
that I confess I can't realize any element of the 
strange or mysterious about it. To the eye of the 
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philoBopber nothing is wonderful, or elae yon 
may say all things are equally so.} The oommon- 
est and so-called simplest laet in the entire order 
of natnie is precisely as marrelons and incompre- 
hensible at bottom as the most nnoommon and 
startling. Yon will pardon me if I say that it is 
only to the imscientiflo that it seems otherwise. 
Bnt really, my dear sir, my process for the extir- 
pation of thongbts was but the most obyions con- 
sequence of the discoyery that different classes of 
sensations and ideas are localized in the brain, 
and are permanently identified with particnlar 
groups of corpuscles of the gray matter. As soon 
as that was known, the extirpating of special 
clusters of thoughts became merely a question of 
mechanical difficulties to be OTeroome, merely a 
nice problem in surgery, and not more complex 
than many which my brethren haye solyed in 
lithotomy and lithotrity, for instance." 

'' I suppose what makes the idea a little more 
startling," said Henry, '' is the odd intermingling 
of moral and physic^ conceptions in the idea of 
curing pangs of conscience by a surgical opera- 
tion." 

'' I should think Ihat intermingling ought not 
to be yery bewildering," replied the Doctor, '' since 
it is the usual mle. Why is it more curious to 
cure remorse by a physical act than to cause re- 
morse by a physical act f And I belieye such is 
the origin of most remorse." 
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^' Yes/' said Henry, still strnggling to preserve 
his mental equilibrium against this general orer- 
ttiming of his prejudices. '' Yes, but the mind 
consents to the act which causes the remorse, and 
I suppose that is what gives it a moral quality." 

^^ Assuredly/' replied the Doctor ; ^' and I take 
it for granted that patients don't generally come 
to me unless they have experienced very genuine 
and profound regret and sorrow for the act they 
wish to forget. They have already repented it, 
and according to every theory of moral accounta- 
bility, I believe it is held that repentance balances 
the moral accounts. My process, you see then, 
only completes physically what is already done 
morally. The ministers and moralists preach for- 
giveness and absolution on repentance, but the 
perennial fountain of the penitent's tears testifies 
how empty and vain such assurances are. I ful- 
fill what they promise. They tell the x>6nitent 
he is forgiven. I free him from his sin.J Be- 
morse and shame and wan regret have wielded 
their cruel scepters over human lives, from the 
beginning until now. Seated within the mysteri- 
ous labyrinths of the brain, they have deemed 
their sway secure, but the lightning of science 
has reached them on their thrones and set their 
bondmen free," and with an impressive gesture 
the Doctor touched the battery at his side. 

Without giving further details of his conver- 
sation with this strange Master of Life, it is suffi- 
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dent to 8ay that Heniy fbiaUy agreed upon an 
appointment for Madeline on the following day, 
feeling Bomething as if he were making an nnholy 
compact with the deTiL He conld not possibly 
haye said whether he really eipected anything 
from it or not. His mind had been in a state of 
bewilderment and constant fluctuation during the 
entire interview, at one moment carried away by 
the contagions confidence of the Doctor's tone, and 
impressed by his calm, dear, sdentific explana- 
tions and the exhibition of the dectrical appa- 
ratns, and the next moment reacting into utter 
skepticism and contemptuous impatience with 
himsdf for eyen listening to such a preposterous 
piece of imposition. By the time he had walked 
half a block, the sights and sounds of the busy 
street, with their practical and prosaic suggestions, 
had quite dissijMited the lingering influence of the 
necromantic atmosphere of Dr. Heidenhoff's of- 
flce, and he was sure that he had been a f ooL 

He went to see Madeline that evening, with 
his mind made up to ayoid telling her, if possible, 
that he had made the appointmeni^ and to make 
such a report as should induce her to dismiss the 
subject ^\But he found it was quite impossible to 
TtiAiTifAiTi any such reticence toward one in her ex- 
cited and peremptory mood* He was forced to 
admit the fact of the appointment. 

''Why didn't you make it in the forenoon P'' 
she demanded. 
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"What for ? It is only a difference of a few 
bonrs,'' he replied. 

''And don't you think a few hoars is any- 
thing to me ?'' ahJe cried, bursting into hysterical 
tears. 

'' You must not be so confident," he expostu- 
lated. ''It scares me to see you so when you are 
so likely to be disappointed. Eyen the Doctor said 
that he could not promise success. It would de- 
pend on many things." 

"What is the use of teUing me that ?" she 
said, suddenly becoming yery calm. " When Fye 
just one chance for life, do you think ifc is kind to 
remind me that it may fa^ ? Let me alone to- 
night." 

The mental agitation of the past two days, su- 
peryening on so long a period of profound depres- 
sion, had thrown her into a state of agitation bor- 
dering on hysteria. She was constantly changing 
her attitude, rising and seating herself, and walk- 
ing excitedly about She would talk rapidly one 
moment, and then relapse into a sudden chilled 
silenqg in which she seemed to hear nothing. 
Once or twice she laughed, a hard, unnatural 
la.ugh of pure neryousness. 

Presently she said : 

"After Fye forgotten all about myself, and 
no longer remember any reason why I shouldn't 
marry you, you will still remember what Fye for- 
gotten, and perhaps you won't want me." 
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'' You know yery well that I want yon any- 
way^ and jnst the same whateyer happens or 
doesn't happen^" he answered. 

'^I wonder whether it will be fair to let yon 
marry me after Fre foigotten/' she continued, 
thoughtfully. ** I don't know but I ought to 
make you promise now that you won't ask me to 
be your wife, for, of oourse, I shouldn't then know 
any reason for refusing you." 

''I wouldn't promise that." 

'' Oh, but you wouldn't do so mean a thing as 
to take an unfair adyantage of my ignorance," she 
replied. '^AnjwBj, I now release you from your 
engagement to marry me, and leaye you to do as 
you choose to-moirow after I'ye forgotten. I 
would make you promise not to let me marry 
you then^ if I did not feel that utter f orgetfulness 
of the past will leaye me as pure and as good as if 
— as if— -I were like other women," and she burst 
into tearSy and cried bitterly for a while. 

The completeness with which she had giyen 
herself up to the belief that on the morrow her 
memory was to be wiped clean of the sad pq|t, al- 
ternately terrified him and momentarily seduced 
him to share the same fool's paradise of fancy. 
And it is needless to say that the thought of re- 
ceiying his wife to his arms as fresh and yirgin in 
heart and memory as when her girlish beauty first 
entranced him, was yery sweet to his imagination. 

*^ I suppose 111 haye mother with me then," 
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she said^ mnsmgly. ''How strange it will be I 
Fye been tTiiTiTring about it all day. I shall often 
find her looking at me oddly, and ask her what 
she is thinking of^ and she will put me ofE. Why, 
Henry, I leel as dying persons do about hayingi^ 
people look at their &oes after they are dead. I 
shonldn't like to have any of my enemies who knew 
all about me, see me after Fye forgotten. Youll 
take care that they don't, won't you, Henry ?" 

''Why, dear, that is morbid. What is it to a 
dead person, whose soul is. in heayen, who looks 
at his dead face P It wfll be so with you after to- 
morrow if the prooess sncoeeds." 

She thought a while, and then said, shaking 
her head: 

"Well, anyhow, Fdrathernonebutmy friends, 
of those who used to know me, should see me. 
Youll see to it, Henry. You may look at me all 
you please, and think of what you please as you 
look. I don't care to take away the memory of 
anything from you. I don't belieye a woman eyer 
trusted a man as I do you. Fm sure none eyer 
had reason to. I should be sorry if you didn't 
know all my faults. If there's a record to be kept 
of them an3rwhere in the uniyerse, Fd rather it 
should be in your heart, tiian an3rwhere else, un- 
less, maybe, Gk>d has a heart like yours," and she 
smiled at him through those sweetest tears that 
eyer well up in human eyes, the tears of a limitless 
and perfect tmst. 
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At one o'dook the next afternoon Madeline 
was Bitting on the Bofa in Dr. HeidenholFs reoep- 
tion-room with oompresBed lips and pale eheeks; 
while Henry was nenrondy striding to and fro 
acroBB the room, and fortiTsly watching her with 
anzions looks. Neither had had mnoh to say that 
morning. 

''All ready,'' said the Doctor, putting his head 
in at the door of hisoffioe and again disappearing. 
Madeline instantly rose. Henry put his hand on 
her arm, and said : 

''Bemember, dear, this was yonr idea, not 
mine, and if the experiment fails that makes no 
difference to me.'' 

She bowed her head without replying, and they 
went into the ofBoe. Madeline, trembling and 
deadly pale, sat down in the operating chair, and 
her head was immoTaUy secured by padded damps. 
She dosed her eyes and put her hand in Henry's. 

''.Now," said the Doctor to her, "fix your a1>- 
tention on the class of memories which you wish 
destroyed ; the dectric current more readily fol- 
lows the fibers whidt are being exdted by the 
present passage of nerrous force. Touch my arm 
when you find your thoughts somewhat concen- 
trated." 

In a few moments she pressed the Doctor's arm, 
and instantly the murmurous^ bubbling hum of the 
battery began. She daflped Henry's hand a little 
firmer, but made no other sign. The noise stopped. 
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The Doctor was remoTing the clamps. She opened 
her eyes and closed them again drowsily. 

" Oh, Pm so sleepy." 

''Yon shall lie down and take a nap/' said the 
Doctor. 

There was a little retiring room connected with 
the office where there was a so&. No sooner had 
she laid her head on the pillow than she fell asleep. 
The Doctor and Henry ^^remained in the opiating 
office, the door into tiro'retiring room being just 
ajar, so that they conld hear her when she awoke. 



CHAPTER XL 



'' How long will she sleep. Doctor ? " asked 
Henry, after satisfying himself by looking throiigh 
the crack of the door that she was actually asleep. 

'' Patients do not nsnally awake under an hour 
or two," replied the Doctor. '* She was very drow- 
sy, and that is a good sign. I think we may haye 
the best hopes of the result of the operation." 

Henry walked restlessly to and fro. After Dr. 
HeidenhofI! had regarded him a few moments, he 
said : 

^' You are neryousf, sir. There is quite a time 
to wait, and it is better tp remain as calm as pos- 
sible, for, in the eyent of an unsatis&ctory result, 
your friend will need soothing, and you will 
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floaioely be equal to Hbai if you aie yonnelf ex- 
dtedi I hATe some Teiy iair cigars here. Do 
me the honor to try onei I preeoribe it mediciiially. 
Your nenreB need quieting '' ; and he extended his 
dgar-caae to the young tauoL 

Afl Henry with a nod of acknoTfledgment took 
a dgar and lit it, and lemuned his striding to and 
fro, the Doctor, who had seated himself oomf ort- 
ably, b^gan to talk, i^yparently with the kindly 
intent of diyerting the other's mind« 

'' There are a number of applications of the 
process I hope to make, which will be rather amus- 
ing experiments. Take, for instance, the case of a 
person who has committed a murder, come to me, 
and forgotten all about it. Suppose he is subse- 
quently arrested, and the fact ascertained that 
while he undoubtedly committed the crime, he 
can not possibly recall his guilt, and so &r as his 
conscience is concerned is as innocent as a new- 
born babe, what then f What do you think the 
authorities would do ?" 

"I think," said Henry, "that they would be 
yery much puzzled what to do.'' 

'' Exactly," said the Doctor ; '' I think so too. 
Such a case would bring out clearly the utter con- 
fusion and contradiction in which the current 
theories of ethics and moral responsibility are 
inyolyed. It is time the world was waked up on 
that subject. I should hugely enjoy precipitating 
such a problem on the commimity. Fm hoping 
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eveiy day a murderer wiU come in and require 
myseryioea. 

*^ There is another sort of case which I should 
also like to haye/' he continued, shifting his cigar 
to the other side of his mouth, and uncrossing and 
recrossing his knees. '' Suppose a man has done 
another a great wrong, and, being troubled by re- 
morse, comes to me and has the sponge of pbliyion 
passed oyer that item in his memory. Suppose 
the man he has wronged, pursuing him with a 
heart full of yengeance, gets him at last in his 
power, but at the same time finds out that he has 
forgotten, and can't be made to remember, the act 
he desires to punish him for." 

"It would be very vexatious^" said Henry. 

"Wouldn't it, though? I can imagine the 
pursuer, the ayenger, if a really yirulent f eUow, 
actually weeping tears of despite as he stands be- 
fore his yictim and marks' the utter unconscious- 
ness of any offense with which his eyes meet his 
own. Such a look would blunt the yery stiletto 
of a OorsicaQ. What sweetness would there be in 
yengeance if the ayenger, as he plunged the dag- 
ger in his victim's bosom, might not hiss in his 
ear 'Bememberl' As well find satisfaction in 
torturing an idiot or mutilating a corpse. I am 
not talking now of brutish fellows, who would 
kick a stock or stone which they stumbled oyer, 
but of men intelligent enough to understand what 
vengeance is." 
8 
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But don't you lanqj the ayenger, in tii6 case 
yon supposed, would retain some bitterness toward 
his enemy, eyen though he had forgotten the of- 
fense?'* 

*^ I &noy he would always feel a certain cold 
didike and ayersion for him,'' replied the Doctor, 
— ''an ayendon such as one has for an object or 
an animal associated with some painful experi- 
ence, but any actiye animosity would be a moral 
impossibility, if he were quite certain that there 
was absolutely no guilty consciousness on the 
other's part 

'' But scarcely any qiplication of the process 
giyes me so much pleasure to dream about as its 
use to make f oigiying possible, full, free, perfect, 
joyous f orgiying, in cases where otherwise, how- 
eyer good our intentions, it is impossible, simply 
because we can not forget > Because they can not 
forget friends must part from friends who haye 
wronged them, eyen though they do from their 
hearts wish them welL But they must leaye them, 
for they can not bear to look in their eyes and be 
reminded eyery time of some bitter thing. To all 
such what good tidings will it be to learn of my 
process I 

''Why, when the world gets to understand 
about it, I expect that two men or two women, 
or a man and a woman, will come in here, and say 
to me : 'We haye quarreled and outraged each 
other, we haye injured our friend, our wife, our 
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husbaaid; we i^ret, we would forgiye, bnt we 
can not, because we remember. Put between ns 
the atonement of f orgetfalnees, that we may lore 
each other as of old,' and so jojons will be the 
tidings of f orgiyeness made easy and perfect, that 
none will be willing to waste eyen an hour in 
enmity. Baging foes in the heat of their first 
wrath will bethink themselyes ere they smite, and 
come to me for a more perfect satis&otion of their 
feud than any yengeance conld promise." 

Henry suddenly stopped in his restless pacing, 
stepped on tiptoe to the slightly opened door of 
the retiring- room, and peered anxiously in. He 
thought he heard a slight stir. But no ; she was 
still deeping deeply, her position quite unchanged. 
He drew noiselessly back, and again almost closed 
the door. 

** I suppose," resumed the Doctor, after a pause, 
*^ that I must prepare myself as soon as the pro- 
cess gets well enough known to attract attention 
to be roundly abused by the theologians and mor-^ 
alists. I mean, of course, the thicker-headed 
ones. They^ say Fye got a machine for destroy- 
ing conscience, and am sapping the foundations 
of society. I belieye that is the phrase. The 
same class of people will maintain that ifs wrong 
to cure the moral pain which results from a bad 
act who used to think it wrong to cure the physi 
cal diseases induced by yicious indulgence. But 
the outcry won't last long, for nobody will be 
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long in seeixig that the morality of the two kinds 
of cnres is pieoisely the same. If one is wrongs 
the other is. lU there is something holy and God- 
ordained in the painful consequenoes of sin^ it is 
as wrong to meddle with those oonsequences when 
thej are physical as when they are mental The 
aUeged reformatory effect of such suffering is as 
great in one case as the other^ But, bless yon, 
nobody nowadays holds that a doctor ought to 
refuse to set a leg which its owner broke when 
drunk or fighting, so that the man may limp 
through life as a warning to himself and others. 

** I know some foggy-minded people hold in a 
Tague way that the working of moral retribution 
is somehow more intelligent, just, and equitable 
than the working of physical retribution. They 
have a nebulous notion that the law of mon^ 
retribution is in some peculiar way God's law, 
while the law of physical retribution is the law of 
what they call nature, somehow not quite so much 
Gh>d's law as the other is. Such an absurdity 
only requires to be stated to be exposed. The 
law of moral retribution is precisely as blind, deaf, 
and meaninglessy and entitled to be respected just 
as little, as the law of physical retribution. Why, 
sir, of the two, the much-abused law of physical 
retribution is decidedly more moral, in the sense 
of obyious faimesEf, tiuui the so-called law of mor- 
al retribution itself. For, while the hardened 
offender yirtually escapes all pangs of conscience. 
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he can't escape the disease^ and accidents which 
attend Tice and yiolence. t The whole working of 
moral letribution, on the contrary, is to torture 
the sensitiYe sonled, who wonld neyer do mnch 
harm anyway, while the really hard cases of so- 
ciety, by their yery hardness, ayoid all soflermg. 
And then, again, see how mercifnl and reforma- 
tory is tiie working of physical retribution com- 
pared with the '^^ilessness of the moral retribu- 
tion of memory.^ A man gets oyer his accident 
or disease and is healthy again^ haying learned 
his lesson, with the renewed health that alone 
makes it of any yalue to haye had that lesson. 
But shame and sorrow for sm and disgrace go on 
for eyer increasing in intensity, in proportion as 
they purify the soul^ Their worm dielh not, and 
their fire is not quenched. The deeper the re- 
pentance, the more intense the longing and loye 
for better things, the more poignant the pang of 
regret and the sense of irreparable loss, ^^ere is 
no sense, no ehd, no use, in this law which in- 
creases file seyerity of the punishment as the yic- 
tim grows in innocencjj 

''Ah, sir,'' exclaimed the Doctor, rising and 
laying his hand caressingly on the battery, while 
a triumphant exultation ehone in his eyes, ''you 
haye no idea of the glorious satisfaction I take 
in crushing, destroying, annihilating these black 
deyils of eyil memories that feed on hearts. It is 
a triumph like a god's. 
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'.'But oh, the iniy of it, the pity of it I'' he 
added. Badly, aa hia hand fell by his side, ''that 
thia 80 simple diaooTeiy haa oome so late in the 
world's history I Think of the infinite mnltitade 
of liyes it would haye redeemed from the desper- 
ation of hope loB s ne M, or the life-long shadow of 
paralyzing grief to all manner of sweet, good, 
andjoyons'nsesl^ 

Henry opened the door dightly, and looked 
into the retiring room. Madeline was lying per- 
fectly motionless, as he had seen her before. She 
had not apparently moyed a mnsde. With a 
sndden fear at his heart, he softly entered, and on 
tiptoe crossed the room and stood over her. The 
momentary fear was baseless. Her bosom rose 
and fell with long, fall breathing, the faint flnsh 
of healthy sleep tinged her cheek, and the lips 
were relaxed in a smile. It was impossible not to 
feel, seeing her slumbering so peacefully, that the 
marrelous change had been indeed wrought, and 
the cruel demons of memory that had so long lurked 
behind the low, white forehead were at last no more. 

When he returned to the office. Dr. Heiden- 
hofl had seated himself, and was contemplatively 
smoking. 

'' She was sleeping, I presume," he said. 

" Soundly,*' replied Henry. 

'fThat is wdL I have the best of hopes. 
She is young. That is a fayorable element in an 
operation of this sort'* 
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Heniy said nothing, and there was a oonsideiv 
able silence. Finally the Doctor observed, with 
the air of a man who thinks it jnst as well to 
spend the time talking : 

''I am fond of specnlating what sort of a 
world, morallj speaking, we should haye if there 
were no memory. One thing is clear, we should 
have no such yery wicked people as we hiaye now. 
There would, of course, be congenitaUy good and 
bad dispositions, but a bad disposition would not 
grow worse and worse as it does now, and with- 
out this progressiye badness the depths ot depray- 
ity are neyer attained.'' 

"Why do you think that ?" 
p'Because it is the memory of our past sins 
which demoralizes us, by imparting a sense of 
weakness and causing loss of self-respect. Take 
the memory away, and a bad act would leaye us 
no worse in character than we were before its 
commission, and not a whit more likely to r^neat 
it than we were to commit it the first time." J 

"But surely our good or bad acts impress our 
own characters for good or eyil, and giye an in- 
creased tendency one way or the other." 

"Excuse me, my dear sir. Acts merely ex- 
press the character. The recollection of those 
acts is what impresses the character, and giyes it 
a tendency in a particular direction. And that 
is why I say, if memory were abolished, constitu- 
tionally bad people would remain at their original 
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and nonnal d^giee of badness, instead of going 
from bad to wone, as they always haye done hith- 
erto in the histoiy of mankind. ^Memory is the 
prinoiple of moral degeneration* Bemembered 
sin is the most ntteiiy diabolical influence in the 
uniyerse.^ It inyariably either debauches or mar- 
tyrizes men and women, accordingly as it renders 
them desperate and hardened, or makes them a 
prey to undying grief and self -contempt When 
I consider that more sin is the only anodyne for 
sin, and that the only way to cure the ache of 
conscience is to harden it, I maryel that eyen so 
many as do, essay the bitter and hopeless way of 
repentance and reform. In the main, the pangs 
of consdenoe, so much yaunted by some, do most 
certainly driye tea deeper into sin where they 
bring one back to yirtue." 

''But,^ remarked Henry, ''suppose there 
were no memoiy, and men did forget their acts, 
they would remain just as responsible for tiiem 
as now." 

''Precisely; that is, not at all,'' replied the 
Doctor. 

"You don't mean to say there is no such 
thing as responsibility, no such thing as justice. 
Oh, I see, you deny free wilL You are a necessi- 
tarian." 

The Doctor wayed his hand rather contemptu- 
ously. 

" I know nothing about your theological dis- 
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tinotions ; I am a doctor. {JL say that there is no 
such thing as moral responsibility for past acts, 
no such thing as real justice in punishing them, 
for the reason that hnman beings are not station- 
ary existences, but changing, growing, incessant- 
ly progressdye organisms, which in no two mo- 
ments are the same. J Therefore justice, whose 
only possible mode of proceeding is to punish in 
present time for what is done in past time, must 
always punish a person more or less similar to, 
but nerer identical with, the one who committed 
the offense, and therein must be no justice. 

''Why, sir, it is no theoiy of inine, but the 
testimony of uniyersal consciousness, if you inter- 
rogate it aright, that the difference between the 
past and present selyes of the same indiyidual is 
so great as to make them different persons for all 
moral purposes. That single fact we were just 
speaking of— the fact that no man would care for 
yengeance on one who had injured him, proyided 
he knew that all memory of the offense had been 
blotted utterly from his enemy's mind-— proyes 
the. entire proposition. It shows that it is not 
the present self of his enemy that the ayenger is 
angry with at all, but the past sell Eyen in the 
blindness of his wrath he intuitiyely recognizes 
the distinction between the two. He only hates 
the present man, and seeks yengeance on him in 
so br as he thinks that he exults in remembering 
the injury his past self did, or, if he does not 
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excli, that lie insults and hnmOiates him by the 
bare fact of ramembering it That is fhe oon« 
tinning ofbnse which alone keeps aliye the ayen- 
ger's wiath against him. His fanlt is not that he 
did the injniji for he did not do it^ but that he 
remembers it 

'' It is tiie first principle of jnstioe, isn't it, 
that nobody ought to be punished for what he 
can't help ? Can the man of to-day preyent or 
affect what he did yesterday, let me say, rather, 
what the man did out of whom he has grown — 
has grown, I repeat, by a physical process which 
he conld not check saye by suicide. As well 
punish him for Adam's sin, for he might as easi- 
ly haye preyented that, and is eyery whit as ac- 
.countable for it You pity the child bom, with- 
out his choice, of deprayed parents. Pity the 
man himsdf,.ihe man of to-day who, by a pro- 
cess as ineyitable as the child's birth, has grown 
on the rotten stock of yesterday. Think you, 
that it is not sometimes with a sense of loathing 
and horror unutterable, that he feels his fresh life 
thus inexorably knittmg itself on, growing on, 
to that old stem P For, mind you well, the oon- 
sdousnesB of the man exists alone in the present 
day and moment There alone he liyes. That 
is himseU The former days are his dead, for 
whose sins, in which he had no part, which per- 
chance by his choice neyer would haye been 
done, he is held to answer and do penance. And 
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jon thought, young man, that there was snoh a 
thing as justice 1 '' 

'^I can see,'' said Henry after a panse, ''that 
when half a lifetime has intervened between a 
crime and its punishment, and the man has re- 
formed, there is^a certain lack of identity. I 
haye always thought punishments in such cases 
yery harbarous. I know that I should think it 
hard to answer for what I may haye done as a 
boy, twenty years ago." 

**Yes,'' said the Doctor, "flagrant cases of 
that sort take the general eye, and people say 
that fiiey are instances of retribution rather than 
justiee. The unlikeness between the extremes of 
life, as between the babe and the man, the lad 
and file dotard, strikes eyery mind, and all admit 
that there is not any apparent identity between 
these widely parted points in the progress of a 
human organism. How then ? How soon does 
identity begin to decay, and when is it gone— in 
one year, fiye years, ten years, twenty years, or 
howmany? Shall we fix fifty years as the period 
of a moral statute of limitation, after which pun- 
ifihment shall be deemed barbarous? No, no. 
The gulf between the man of this instant and 
the man of the last is just as impassable as that 
between the baby and the man. What is past is 
etemaQy past . So &r as the essence of justice is 
conoemed, there is no difiference between one of 
the oases of punishment which you called barbar- 
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oxLB, and one in which flie penalty f oUowb the of- 
flense within the hour. There is no waj of join- 
ing the part with the present, and there is no 
difEerenoe between what is a moment part and 
what is etemallj past'' 

' ' Then flie asBassin as he withdraws the stiletto 
from his Tiotim's breart is not the same man who 
plnnged it in." 

" Obyioudy not,** replied the Dootor. " He 
may be exnlting in the deed^ or^ more likely^ he 
maybe in areaotionof regret He maybe worse^ 
he may be better. His being better or worse 
makes it neither more nor less jnrt to punish him, 
though it may make it more or less expedient. 
Jnsticfi .4<9nuiiids identity; similarily, howerer 
cls^^wiU not. answOT.l Though a mother oonld 
not tell her twin sons apari^ it would not make it 
any more jurt to punish one for the other's sins.'' 

'' Then you don't bdieye in the punishment of 
crime P " said Henry. 

Mort emphatically I do," replied the Doctor ; 
only I don't belieye in caUine it justice or ascrib- 
ing it amoral significance. (The punishment of 
criminals is a matter of public policy and expe- 
diency, precisely like measures for the suppression 
of nuisances or the preyention of epidemics. It 
is needful to restrain those who by crime have 
reyealed their likelihood to commit further crimes, 
and to furnish by their punishment a motire to 
deter others from crime. '^ 
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''And to deter the criminal himself after his 
release/' added Henry. 

''I included him in the word 'others,"' said 
the Doctor. " The man who is punished is other 
from the man who did the act, and after ptmish- 
ment he is still other." 

" Beally, Doctor," observed Henry, " I don't 
see that a man who f nlly believes your theoiy is 
in any need of your process for obliterating his 
8in& He won't think of blaming himself for them 
anyway." 

" True," said the Doctor, " perfectly true. My 
process is for those who can not attain to my phi- 
losophy. I break for the weak the chain of mem- 
oiy which holds them to the past ; but stronger 
souls are independent of me. They can unloose 
the iron links and free themselves. Would that 
more had the needful wisdom and strength thus 
serenely to put their past behind them, leaving the 
dead to bury their dead, and go blithely forward, 
talong each new day as a life by itself, and reck- 
oning themselves daily new-bom, even as verily 
they are 1 Physically, mentally, indeed, the pres- 
ent must be for ever the outgrowth of the past, 
conform to its conditions, bear its burdens ; but 
moral responsibility for the past the present has 
none^ and by the very definition of the words can 
have none. There is no need to tell people that 
they ought to regret and grieve over the errors of 
the past. They can't help doing that. I myself 
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rafter at timet pretty aharply from tWingee of the 
ihenmiitiiim which I owe to youthful diesipfttion. 
It would be ahBiud enough for me, a quiet ol4fel- 
kw of sixty, to take blame to myself for what the 
wfld student did, but, all the same, I confounded- 
ly wish he hadn't. 

^' Ah, mel" oontinued the Doctor. "Isthere 
not sorrow and wrong enough in the present 
world wiflioot haying moralists teach us that it 
is our duty to perpetuate all bur past sins and 
shames in the multiplying mirror of memory, as 
it, forsooth, we were any more the causers of the 
idns of our past selves than of our fathers' sins. 
How many a man and woman have poisoned their 
lives with tean for some one sin far away in the 
past I Their folly is greater, because sadder, but 
otherwise just like that' of one who should devote 
his life to a mood of fatuous and imbecile self- 
oomplacenqr over the recollection of a good act 
he had once done. The consequences of the good 
and the bad deeds our fathers and we have done 
fall on our heads in showers, now refreshing, now 
scorching, of rewards and of penalties alike unde- 
served by our present selves. But, while we bear 
them with sodi equanimity as we may, let us re- 
member that as it is only fools who flatter them- 
selves on their past virtues, so it is only a sadder 
sort of fools who plague themselves for their past 
ftiults." 

Henry's quick ear caught a rostie in the retuv 
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ing room. He stepped to the door and looked in. 
Madeline was sitting np. 



- OHAPTEE Xn. 

Hbr attitade was pecnliar. Her feet were on 
the floor, her left hand rested on the sofa by her 
side, her right was raised to one temple and ohecked 
in the very act of poshing back a heavy braid of 
hair which had been disarranged in sleep. Her 
eyebrows were slightly contracted, and she was 
staring at the carpet. So concentrated did her 
faculties appear to be in the effort of reflection 
that she did not notice Henry's entrance until, 
standing by her side, he asked, in a Toice which 
he Tainly tried to steady : 

"How do you feel?" 

She did not look up at him at all, but replied, 
in the dreamy, drawling tone of one in a brown 
study : 

"I— feel— welL Tm— eyer — so — crested.'* 

" Did you just wake up ? " he said, after a 
moment. He did not know what to say. 

She now glanced up at him, but with an ex- 
pression of only partial attention, as if still retain- 
ing a hold on the clew of her thoughts. - 

" Ftc been awake some time trying to think 
it out>" she said. 
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"Thmk out what f he asked, with a feeble 
afleotatiim of ignoianoe. He was entirely at Iosb 
what ooone to take with her. 

"Why, what it was that we came here to hate 
mefoige^''Bhe8aid,Bharply. "You needn't think 
the Doetor made quite a fool of me. It was some- 
thing likB hewing, hariingy Howard. It was 
somefluBg that began with 'H/ Fm quite sure. 
' H,' " she continued, thoughtfally, pressing her 
hand on the braid she was yet in tiie act of push- 
ing bade from her forehead. " 'H,'— or may be 
— 'SL' Tell mei Henry. You must know of 
course.'' 

" Why— why," he stammered in consternation. 
"If yon came here to foiget it, whafs the use of 
telling you, now you've forgotten it, that is — I 
mean, sopposing there was anything to for- 
get." 

" I haren't forgotten it," she declared. "The 
process has been a failure anyhow. If s just pus- 
ded ma for a minute. You might as well teQ 
me. Why, I've almost got it now. I shall re- 
member it in a minute," and she looked up at 
him as if she were on tiie point of being yexed 
with his obstinacy. 

The Doctor coming into the room at this mo- 
ment^ EEenry tamed to him in his perplexity, and 
said: 

"Doctor, she wants to know what it was you 
tried to make her foiget." 
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''What would you say if I told yon it was an 
old love aflbir f replied the Doctor, coolly. 

''I should say that you were rather imperti- 
nenty'' answered Madeline, looking at him some- 
what haughtily. 

''I beg your pardon. I beg your pardon, my 
dear. You do well to resent it, but I trust you 
will not be yexed with an old gentleman,'^ replied 
the Doctor, beaming on her from under his bushy 
eyebrows with an expression of gloating beneyo- 
lenoe. 

" I suppose. Doctor, you were only trying to 
plague me so as to confuse me,'' she said, smiling. 
** But you can't do it. I shall remember present- 
ly. It began with 'H' — I am almost sure of that. 
Lefs see-^Harrington, Haryard. That's like it." 

''Harrison Cordis, perhaps," suggested the 
Doctor, grayely. 

" Harrison Cordis P Harrison ? Harrison ?" 
she repeated, contracting her eyebrows thought- 
fully ; " no, it was more like Haryard. I don't 
waiit any more of your suggestions. You'd like 
to get me off the track." 

The Doctor left the room, laughing, and Henry 
said to her, his heart swelling with an exultation 
which made his yoice husky, "Come, dear, we 
had better go now ; the train leayes at four." 

" 111 remember yet," she said, smiling at him 
with a saucy toss of the head. He put out his 
arms and she came into them, and their lips met 
9 
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in akiflBy happyandloTingon her part^andfraQghi 
with no special feelings but the lips wUdh hen 
tondhed were tremulous. Slightly surprised at 
his agitation^ she leaned back in his dasp^ and^ 
resting her glorious black eyes on his, Biid, 

''How you loye me^ dear I'' 

Oh^ the bright, sweet light in her eyes I the 
light he had not seen since she was a girl, and 
which had neyer shone for him before. As they 
were about to leaye, the Doctor drew him aside. 

''The most snccessful operation I erer nuide, 
sir,'' he said, enthnsiasticfilly. " I saw yon were 
startled that I should tell her so frankly what she 
had forgotten. You need not haye been so. That 
memory is absolutely gone^ and can not be restored. 
She might conclude that what she had forgotten 
was anything else in tiie world except what it 
really was. You may always allude with perfect 
safety .before her to the real facts, the only risk 
being that, if she doesn't think you are making a 
bad joke, she wiU be afraid that you are losing 
your mind.'' 

All the way home Madeline was full of guesses 
and speculation as to what it had been which she 
had f orgotton, finally, howeyer, settling down to 
the condusion that it had something to do with 
Haryard College, and when Henry refused to deny 
explicitly that such was the case she was quite 
sure. She announced that she was going to get a 
lot of old catalogues and read oyer the names, and 
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also TiBit the college to see if she could not reyiye 
the recollectioiu But, upon his solemnly nrging 
her not to do so^ lest she might find her assooiar 
tions with that institution not altogether agree- 
able if reyiTed, she consented to give up the plan. 

''Although, do you know/' she said, ''there is 
nothing in the world which I should like to find 
out so much as what it was we went to Dr. Hei- 
denhoff in order to make me forget. What do 
you look so sober for P Wouldn't I really be glad 
iflcould?*' 

"Ifs really nothing of any consequence/' he 
said, pretending to be momeiitarily absorbed in 
opening his penknife. 

" Supposing it isn't, if s just as yezatious not 
to remember it^" she declared. 

" How did you like Dr. Heidenhoff P " he asked. 

" Oh, I presume he's a good enough doctor, 
but I thought that joke about an a£bir of the 
heart wasn't at all nice. Men are so coarse." 

"Oh, he meant no harm," said Henry, 
hastily. 

"I suppose he just tried to say the absurdest 
thing he could think of to put me off the track 
and make me laugh. I'm sure I felt more like 
bozing*his ears. I saw you didn't like it either, 
sir." 

"How so P" 

" Oh, you needn't think I didn't notice the 
start you gave when he spoke, and the angry way 
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yon looked at hint Yon maj pietend all yon 
want to, but yon ean't cheat me. Yon'd be the 
very one to make an ahaozd fosB if yon thought I 
had e?en 80 much as looked at anybody dee.'' And 
then she bnnt out laughing at the led and pale 
oonfnsion of his face. ^'Why, you're the yery 
pioture of jealousy at the Tery mention of the 
thing. Dear me, what a tynnt you are going to 
be t I was going to oonfess a lot of my old flirta- 
tions to you, but now I shaVt dare to. Oh, Hen- 
ry, how fanny my face feels when I laugh, so stifF, 
as if the musdes were all rusty I I should think 
I hadn't laughed for a year by the feeling." 

He soaroely dared leaye her when they reached 
her lodgings^ for fear that she might get to think- 
ing and puading oyer the matter, and, possibly, 
at length might hit upon a dew which, followed 
up, would lead her back to the graye so recently 
coyered oyer in her life, and turn her raying mad 
with the horror of the discoyery. As soon as he 
possibly could, he almost ran back to her lodgings 
in a panic She had eyidently been thinking mat- 
ters oyer. 

''How came we here in Boston together, 
Henry P I don't seem to quite understand why I 
came. I remember you came after n:ie P " 
' ''Yes, I came after you." 

''What was the matter P Was I sick P" 

"Very sick." 

"Out of my head P" 
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** Thai^B the reason yon took me to tiie doctor, 
iBappoee?" 

€1 



** But why isn't moUier hare with me ?** 

" You — yon didn't seem to want her," an- 
swered Henry, a oold sweat ooTering his faoe 
nnder this tenible inqnisition. 

'' Yes,'* said she, dowly. "I do remember yonr 
proposing she should oome and my not wanting 
her. I can't imagine why. I must haye been out 
of my head, as yon say. Henry," she contin- 
ued, regarding him with eyes of sudden soft- 
ness, ''you must hayd been Tery good to me. 
Dr. Heidenhojff could neyer make me forget 
that" 

The next day her mother came. Heiiry met 
her at the station and ezphiined ererjrthing to her, 
so that she met Madeline, already prefMured for the 
transformation, that is, as much prepared as the 
poor woman could be. The idea was eTidently 
more than she could take in. In the days thai 
followed she went about with a dazed ezpressipn 
on her face, and said yery little. When she looked 
at Henry it was with a piteous mingliBg of grati- 
tude and appeal She appeared to regard Made- 
line with a bewilderment that increased rather 
than decreased from day to day. Instead of be* 
coming familiar with the transformation, the won- 
der of it eyidentiy grew on her. The girl's old. 
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buoyant BpiritB, which had retnmed in fall flow> 
aeemed to Bhock and pain her mother, with a 
eenae of inoongmity she could not get oyer. 
When Madeline treated her loyer to an exhibition 
of her old imperiona tyrannical ways, which to 
see again was to him sweeter than the return of 
day, her mother appeared frightened, and wonld 
try feebly to check her, and address litUe depre- 
cating remarks to Henry that were Tery sad. to 
hear. One evening, when he came in in the twi- 
light, he saw Madeline sitting with ** her baby," as 
she had again taken to calling her mother, in her 
arms, rocking and soothing her, while the old 
lady was crying and sobbing on her daughter's 

bOSOUL 

'' She mopes, poor little mother I" said Made* 
line to Henry. ^' I can't think whafstiie matter 
with her. Well take her oj9 with ns on our wed- 
ding triji. She needs a little change.'' 

'^ Dear me, no, that will neyer do," protested 
the little woman, with her nsoal half-frightened 
look at Henry. ** Mr. Burr wouldn't think that 
nice at alL" 

' ' I mean that Mr. Burr shall be too much occu- 
pied in thinking how nice I am to do any other 
thinkings" said Madeline. 

^'Thafs like the dress you wore to the picnic 
at Hemlock Hollow," said Henry. 

'' Why, no, it isn't either. It only looks a lit- 
tle like it Ifs lights and cut the same way; 
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ihaf 8 all the leBemblonoe ; but of course a man 
couldn't be expected to know any better/' 

'' IVb exactly like it," maintained Henry. 

"WhatTlyonbet?*' 

'^111 bet the prettiest pair of bracelets I can 
find in the city.'' 

*^ Betting is wicked," said Madeline, '' and so 
I suppose if s my duty to take this bet just to dis- 
courage yon from betting any more. Being en- 
gaged makes a girl responsible for a young man's 
moral culture." 

She left the room, and returned in a few mo- 
ments with the Toritable picnic dress on. 

''There 1 " she said as she stepped before the 
mirror. 

''Ah, thaf s it, thaf s it I I give in," he ex- 
claimed, regarding her ecstatically. " How pretty 
you were that day I I'd neyer seen you so pretty 
before. Do you remember that was the day I 
kissed you first ? I should neyer have dared to. 
I just had to-^I wouldn't help it " 

" So I beliere you said at the time," obeerred 
Madeline, dryly. " It does make me not so bad," 
she admitted, inspecting herself with a critical 
air. " I really don't belieye you could help it. 
I ought not to haye been so hard on you, poor boy. 
There I there I I didn't mean that. Don't I 
Here comes mother." 

Mrs. Brand entered the room, bringing a huge 
pasteboard box. 
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Oh, she's got my iredding dress I HsTen't 
ypn, mother ? ^ ezdaimed Madeline^ poanoing on 
the box. ** Henij, yon might as well go right 
home. I can't pay any more attention to yon to- 
night. There's more important budnesB." 

''But I want to see yon with it on/' he de- 
mnrred. 

"Ton do?" 

"Yes." 

''Verymnoh?" 

" The worst kind." 

"Wen, then^ you sit down and wait here by 
yonrself for abont an honr, and maybe yon shall" ; 
and the women were off np stairs. 

At length there was a rustling on the stairway, 
and she reentered the room, all sheeny white in 
lustrous satin. Behind the gausy yeil that fell 
from the coronal of dark-brown hair adown the 
shoulders, her fiioe shone with a look he had nerer 
seen in it. It was no longer the mirthfol, self- 
reliant girl who stood before him, but the shrink- 
ing, trustful bride. The flashing, imperious ex- 
pression that so well beeame her bold beauty at 
other times had given place to a shy and blush- 
ing softness, inexpressibly charming to her lover. 
In her shining eyes a host of virginal alarms 
were mingled with the tender, solemn trust of 
love. 

As he gassed, his eyes began to swim with ten- 
derness, and her fiice grew dim and misty to his 
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Yudon. Then her white drees lost its sheen and 
form, and he found himself staring at the white 
window-shade of his bedroom, through which the 
morning light was peering. Startled, bewildered, 
he raised himself on his elbow in bed. Yes, he 
was in bed. He looked around, mechanif»11y 
talking note of one and another familiar feature 
of the apartment to make sure of his condition. 
There, on the stand by his bedside, lay his open 
watch, still ticking, and indicating his customary 
hour of rising. There, turned on its face, lay 
that dry book on electricity he had been reading 
himself to deep with. And there on the bureau, 
was the white paper that had contained the mor- 
phine deeping-po wder which he took before going 
to bed. That was what had made him dream. 
For some of it must have been a dream I But 
how much of it was a dream ? He must think. 
That was a dream certainly about her wedding 
dress. Yes, and, perhaps-r-yes, surely — that must 
be a dream about her mother's being in Boston. 
He could not remember writing Mrs. Brand 
since Madeline had been to Dr. HeidenhofE. He 
put his hand to his forehead, then raised his head 
and looked around the room with an appealing 
stare. Great Qod I why, that was a dream too I 
The last waves of deep ebbed from his brain, and 
to his aroused consciousness the clear, hard Unes 
of reality dissevered themselves sharply from the 
vague contours of dreamland. Yes, it was aU a 
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dieam. He lemembered how it all was now. He 
had not aeon Madeline sinoe the eyening betoie, 
when he had proposed their speedy marriage^ and 
she had called him back in that strange way to 
kiss her. What a dream I That deeping-powder 
had done it— that, and the book on electricity, 
and that talk on mental physiology which he had 
oyerheard in the car the afternoon before. These 
mde materials, as nnpromising as the shapeless 
bits of glass which the kaleidoscope tarns into 
schemes of qrmmetrical beauty, were the stuff his 
dream was made of. 

It was a strange dream, indeed, snch an one as 
a man has once or twice in a lifetime. As he 
tried to recall it, already it was fading from his 
remembrance. That kiss Madeline had called him 
back to giye him the night before ; that had been 
strange enough to haye been a part also of the 
dream. What sweetness, what sadness were in 
ibe touch of her lips. Ah I when she was once 
his wif e, he could contend at better adyantage 
with her depression of spirits. He would hasten 
their marriage. If possible, it should take place 
that yery week. 

There was a knock at the door. The house 
boy entered, gaye him a note, and went out. It 
was in Madeline's hand, and dated the preceding 
eyening. It read as follows : 

^' You haye but just gone away. I was afraid 
when I kissed you that you would guess what I 
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waci going to do, and make a scene about it, and 
oh, dear! I am so tired that I couldn't bear a 
scene. But you didn't think. You took the kiss 
for a promise of what I was to be to you, when 
it only meant what I might, haye been. Poor, 
dear boy I it was just a little stupid of you not to 
guess. Did you suppose I would really marry 
you ? Did you reaUy think I would' let you pick 
up from the gutter a soiled rose to put in your bos- 
om when all the fields are full of fresh daisies? Oh, 
I loTe you too well for that I Yes, dear, Iloye you. 
Fye kept the secret pretiy well, hayen't- 1 ? You 
see, loying you has made me more careful of your 
honor than when in my first recklessness I said I 
would marry you in spite of alL But don't think, 
dear, because I loye you that it is a sacrifice I 
mdke in not being your wife. I do truly loye you, 
but I could not be happy with you, for my hap- 
piness would be shame to the end. It would be 
always with us as in the dismal weeks that now 
are oyer. The way I love you is not the way I 
loyed him, but it is a better way. I thought per- 
haps you would like to know that you i^sj^e haye 
any right to kiss my lips in dream8.ri speak 
plainly of things we never spoke of, for you Imow 
people talk freely when night hides their faces 
from each other, and how much more if they 
know that no morning shall ever come to make 
them shamefaced again I JA certain cold white 
hand will have wiped away the fiush of shame for 
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ewer from my hoe when jou look on it mm, for 
I go tliif ni^t to thai elder and gieeter ndeemer, 
whoae name ii death. Bont blame me, dear, and 
aay I was not oaUed away. la it only when death 
tonoheB onr bodies thai we aie called ? Oh, lam 
called, I am called, indeed I 
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